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Abt. I. — The Genesis op Language. 

Ip the revival of Greek learning in Erasmus's time has been 
appropriately termed the " new birth " of the European intel- 
lect, we may signalize, as a hardly less astonishing renaissance, 
the consequences which in our own day have flowed from the 
renewal of intercourse, after a separation of perhaps fifty cen- 
turies, between the oldest and the yoimgest ijiembers of the 
Aryan race. By the English conquest of India our horizon 
of speculation has been vastly and suddenly widened. Our 
ethnologic doctrines have undergone extensive remodelling. 
Our inquiries into the course and conditions of human devel- 
opment have assumed a broader aspect. The myths and fairy- 
tales of Indo-European antiquity, — the weird fancies of pri- 
meval nature-worshippers, previously unintelligible, — are now 
seen to be fraught with marvellous significance. While, with 
regard to the science of language, it will sufiice to mention 
that, in the sixty years which have elapsed since the publica- 
tion of Schlegel's Weisheit der Indier, we have traced a 
large proportion of the grammatical forms in the Aryan lan- 
guages back to their primitive significations ; that we are now 
in possession of a method by which, after due inspection, we 
can classify all dialects, spoken or written, living or dead ; that 
we have begun to obtain trustworthy evidence as to the civili- 
zation, the domestic life, and the intellectual habits of our 
ancestors, many ages before the dawn of authentic history; 
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that we have deciphered the long-forgotten idiom in which the 
mythical Zarathustra proclaimed to his Bactrian countrymen 
the religion of light ; and that we can read, through the wedge- 
shaped symbols in which they are engraved, the royal edicts of 
Dareios Hystaspes, containing the same courtly titles which the 
exiled Themistokles may afterwards have used in his daily 
salutations to the Achsmenid monarch. 

It is hardly necessary to say that these splendid results are 
not due merely to a series of happy guesses. They have been 
obtained by the patient examination of paradigms and vocabu- 
laries, by the careful analysis of grammatical forms, and the 
study of phonetic changes, conducted for the most part in strict 
accordance with inductive methods. Etymology is no longer, 
as in Voltaire's day, a science in which consonants go for little 
and vowels for nothing ; but it is a science in which every 
change of vowel or consonant must be referred to general, 
albeit empirical, principles of utterance. The time has gone 
by for such linguistic feats as those performed by Blackstone, 
who derives parson from persona* because the parson imper- 
sonates the church, and Webster, who, without a twinge of 
compunction, derives preach (Lat. prcedicare') from the He- 
brew barak, " to bless " ! In striking contrast to such pro- 
ceedings, we now find scholars like Max Miiller refusing to 
admit the identity of such words as cur a and care, corvus and 
crow, 0X09 and whole ; the similarity, which formerly led so 

* A derivation which Worcester cites without the least suspicion of its. absurdr 
ity. Parson is a compression of parockianus, " one belonging to a parish." He who 
seeks good etymologic wheat in our popular dictionaries is likely to get sorry chaff 
for his pains. Mr. Crabbe, for instance, tells us that the good old Saxon doze is " a 
variation from the Fr. dors, and the Lat. dormio, ' to sleep,' which was anciently 
dermio, and comes from the Greek hipfia, ' a skin,' because people lay on skins when 
they slept " (! !) English Synonymes, s. v. " Sleep." Strange that he should have 
forgotten the Hebrew damam, " to keep silence " ; nay, what more apposite than 
dabhar, " to speak," for people sometimes talk in their sleep ! In a similar mood, 
M. Benci, a sapient Italian critic, has derived giorno (Lat diurnus) from O. H. 6. 
horn, because the Alemans and Franks announced the arrival of day by blowing n 
horn ! See Lewis, Romance Languages, p. 220. Most of the ancient etymologies 
were thus obtained from a mere play upon the sound of words. See instances in 
Lersch, Spraehphiloaophie der Alten, III. 113, 184, and elsewhere; and compare the 
derivation of ^jramemnon from 'AyaaTotimfiovij in Plato's Kratylos, XIV., and that 
of ^IXtmtos from TsS '9 piy lapidh = arofia Xo/irraSor, in Philo. See Gesenius, 
Gesck. d. Hebrdischen Spradie, ^ 23 ; Lobeck, Aglaophamus, pp. 867 - 869. 
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great a scholar as Buttmann to assert the kinship of such words, 
now constituting the chief obstacle to an admission of their 
common origin. For it has been ascertained that, as a general 
rule, when a word begins in Greek or Latin with a tenuis, it 
cannot, in English (unless directly imported from those lan- 
guages), have the same initial letter, but must begin with the 
kindred aspirate. Thus we have KapB-ia = cor-d = heart, cor- 
nu = horn, tres = Tpe2'; = three; tu=thou; and it is therefore 
stated that if cura and corvus are to be discovered in English, 
they must be sought among words beginning with h, not among 
words beginning with c or k, while whole, if it existed in Greek, 
could hardly be anything else than KoXo'i. It may indeed turn 
out that a too obstinate adherence even to Grimm's Law may, 
in some cases, be proof of rashness, since it is, at best, an em- 
pirical generalization, which has from time to time encountered 
serious exceptions.* Nevertheless, the mere fact that such 
plausible derivations are so vigorously challenged, and obliged 
to search so narrowly for proofs of genuineness before they can 
be accepted, shows forcibly that in etymology mere guess-work 
is" no longer permissible,! and that in tracing the pedigree and 
kinship of words, similarity in sound, even when accompanied 
by identity of meaning, is by no means an infallible criterion. 
Words starting from the remotest sources have not seldom been 
ground down into exactly the same shape. If we have never 
heard the French souris, ^' mouse," identified with souris, 
" smile," it is doubtless because no one has had a pet theory to 

* See Guest's criticisms in Proceedings of the Philological Society, III. 179, fol'g. 
Many exceptions to Grimm's Law are only apparent. The Zend tliri (English 
three) may appear anomalous when compared with Sanskrit tri. But it follows the 
peculiar rule in Zend that y, r, w, m, n, and the sibilants, roughen a preceding tenuis ■ 
as ughra for Sanskrit ugra ; pathni for Sanskrit patni. See Spiegel, Altbakirische 
Grammatik, p. 71. Bnttmann's identification of whole and SXos must be given up 
no doubt; but I cannot agree with Miiller as to corvus and cura. In the older 
Koman orthography, c is used to represent the medial sound of g, and q is the only 
tenuis guttural ; so that corvus and cura, being prononneed gorvus and gura, are 
brought into strict conformity with the law which they have been supposed to 
violate. Even in later times we find continual confusion between Caius and Gains 
Cnmus and Gnceus. Compare Donaldson, Varronianus, p. 292. 

t " Armenian hat/r is the same as Lat. pater, not because, as a general principle 
p is changeable into h, but because it can be proved by facts to be so in Armenian 
where pes (foot) is het; pamha (five) is king ; wvp (fire) is hour." MuUer, in Bun- 
sen's Outlines, I. 327. 
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support by so doing ; * yet the one comes from sorez, the other 
from subridere. The word page, meaning the side of a leaf of 
paper, is from Lat. pagina ; but the word page, meaning a 
youthful domestic servant, is from Gr. TratStW, " a child " or 
" lad." So the Fr. feu, " fire," is a compression of Lat. 
focus ; but the word feu, used in alluding to persons lately de- 
ceased, was formerly written feulx, which shows its original 
shape to have been Lat. felix, as the Greeks used 6 fiaKapiTrj<; in 
speaking of the dead. So the Gr. lo<s, " arrow," has nothing 
to do with to'?, " poison " ; for the one is represented in San- 
skrit by ishu, the other .by visha, Lat. virus. In all such cases 
we have, as Cobbett said, " the same combination of letters, but 
not the same word." On the other hand, words growing from 
the same primeval root have been modified by the acquired and 
inherited phonetic peculiarities of the various races who have 
used them, until all traces of their original identity have dis- 
appeared. The identity of such words as tear and larme, pen 
and feather, has been too often illustrated to require demon- 
stration here. A hardly less striking instance, though the 
identity is not quite so complete, is furnished by the words 
wanton and uneducated. In the firfet place, the prefixes wan 
and un are the same, our old words wanluck, wanthrift, 
wantrust, being simply unluck, unthrift, untrust ; as may be 
seen by comparing the Dutch wangeschikt and wanorde with 
Germ, ungeschickt • and unordnung. In the Scandinavian 
tongues this prefix appears as van, as in the Danish vanskab- 
ning, " a monster," vanartig, " depraved." f The second root, 
ton, brings us at once to Dutch towen. Germ, gezogen, from 
Ziehen = Eng. tow ^ Lat. duc-o = Skr. duh, which forms 
the essential element of the word uneducated. Even in cases 
where diversity of sound is attended with apparent incompati- 
bility in meaning, the original identity is often clearly trace- 
able. There is nothing in the condition of slaves to sug- 

• Some writers have actually attempted to connect louer, " to hire," with louer, 
" to praise," because you praise lodgings when you let them ! The one is from 
locare, the other from laudare. See Miiller, Science of Language, II. 306. 

t See Key's interesting paper on Alpha privative, in his Philological Essays, p. 
146. This destroys Archbishop Trench's derivation of wanhope from " waned 
hope." The prefix is the same as in the words above cited, where there is no 
reference to " waning." 
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gest or justify an association with the Greek word for 
" glory." Yet slave (Russian slava, Irish cliu) is not simply 
allied to /tXe'o? (originally Kkho'i), but it is absolutely the 
same word, as pronounced by the vocal organs respectively of 
a Greek and a Russian. It appears in the self-imposed title 
of the Sclavonic, or " glorious," races, and owes its present 
degradation to the extraordinary number of prisoners of war 
which, in the Middle Ages, these nations furnished to the 
Franks.* 

These examples show how materially the progress of lin- 
guistic science during the present century has affected the 
solution of such problems as the one with which we now 
purpose to deal, concerning the genesis of language. It was 
easy for writers like Herder and Condillac, Monboddo and 
Stewart, to weave gossamer theories of the origin of human 
speech, so long as their reasonings were not controlled by 
unyielding facts. But as soon as Bopp, in 1816, had shown 
that inductive philology, like other sciences, can be success- 
fully dealt with only by adhering to fixed methods, it began 
to be felt, if not consciously perceived, that inquiries into the 
origin of language must be postponed until a more thorough 
knowledge of the laws of its present structure should have 
been obtained. So vast is the field of linguistic phenomena, 
so numerous and delicate the processes required for its suc- 
cessful exploration, that during many years the efforts of 
scholars have been almost exclusively devoted to the estab- 
lishment of subsidiary inductions, while that which in the last 
century was considered the grand problem of the linguist has 
been quite neglected, or even treated with disdain. Miiller 
tells us that "the SociStS de Linguistique lately founded at 
Paris, and including the names of the most distinguished 
scholars of France, declares in one of the first paragraphs of 
its statutes that it will receive no communication concerning 
the origin of language." -This spirit of caution has undoubt- 
edly been of decided advantage to the progress of the science, 

* See Gibbon, Decline and Fall, VII. 104 (Paris ed.). The name Welsh seems 
at one time to have run risk of sharing a similar fate. In an Anglo-Saxon treaty 
of the tenth century, wealh, " Welshman," is used in the general sense of " slave." 
See Freeman, Norman Conquest, Vol. I. p. 306, note. 
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and has spared us the infliction of many volumes teeming with 
crude etymologies and cruder philosophy. But the time has 
now come when it is not only possible but desirable for us to 
proceed more boldly. The inductions of philology are now 
broad and firm enough to sustain a goodly edifice of linguistic 
philosophy. The question of origin, in language as in other 
subjects, is one which presses for solution ; and it is one in 
which analytic inquiries into the structure of words will be 
found to offer powerful assistance. 

It is proposed, therefore, in the present essay, to sketch the 
primitive shape and structure of human speech, and to ex- 
amine, so far as our scientific resources will permit, the further 
question as to how these primitive elements originated. The 
former inquiry must necessarily precede the latter. For to 
endeavor, from a mere contemplation of existing dialects, to 
point out the origin of language, would be as absurd and hope- 
less, a task as to seek the laws of primeval nebular condensa- 
tion by a simple scrutiny of our solar system in all its pres- 
ent complexity. 

I. 

At the outset, the old hypothesis of a single primitive lan- 
guage, from which all existing forms of speech have been 
derived, may be set aside without ceremony, as being not only 
imsupported, but even discountenanced by all the evidence 
which philology can bring to bear upon the subject. 

Ov yap navTtav rffv Sjibs Bpoos ov&' "a yrjpvs, 

aWh •yk&(T(T efUfUKTO, jroXvicKrjTOi 8' eaav Svdpa.* 

Not only is it impossible to imagine a single dialect from which 
the Aryan and Semitic families, the Chinese, and the innumer- 
able languages of Central Asia, South Africa, Polynesia and 
America, could alike have sprung, but the whole course of 
philologic research down to the present time points to the 
conclusion that originally there were as many forms of speech 
as there were tribes or families of men. The primitive state of 

* Iliad, IV. 437. "Eine so zu sagon materielle Abstammung aller Sprachen 
Ton einei" einzigen Ursprache konnen wir als unmoglich voraussetzen." Schleicher, 
Die Darwinsche Theorie, p. 21. Compare Biichner, Science et Nature, I. 194 ; 
Whitney, Study of Language, pp. 383, 394 ; Renan, Langues Se'mitiques, I. 101, 102 ; 
F. Schlegel, Bibliotheque Indienne, I. 281 ; Weisheit der Indier, Th. I. Kap. ir. 
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things must have resembled that which we now find among the 
brute-like black races of the Indian Archipelago, where each 
little group of men and women has its own vocabulary, unin- 
telligible to all its neighbors, and where even in a single 
family the language changes so rapidly that grandparents can- 
not imderstand their grandchildren. It is becoming generally 
recognized by philologists that a definite and stable language 
cannot arise until there has been a concentration of men into 
large tribes or states. The notion of a single primitive dialect 
was well suited to the hypothesis that the human race is de- 
scended from a single pair of ancestors, who were originated 
in some other way than by the ordinary process of birth. But 
in view of the flood of light which has been thrown upon 
the origin of mankind by the researches of Darwin, Lyell, and 
Huxley, such a conception is no longer tenable. Speculations 
like those of Donaldson QMaskil le-Sopher, p. 35) as to the 
course taken by the families of mankind in descending from 
the mountains of Armenia, a few thousand years ago, can 
now serve only to amuse us. The origin of the human race 
has been taken quite out of the hands of the philologist, and 
set back thousands of centuries, into the later tertiary epoch, 
when tigers, primeval elephants, and gigantic reindeer roamed 
at large over Western Europe. We are thus confi-onted by 
the conception of a vast, apparently almost limitless past, dur- 
ing which men struggled for existence with stronger but less 
cunning brutes, and during which there could have been neither 
political concentration nor organized tradition, and therefore 
no individualized language.* 

This conception explains the signal failure of all the at- 
tempts which have hitherto been made to construct a imiversal 
genetic classification of languages. Of the Semitic, Aryan, and 
Dravidian dialects, possibly also of the Altaic or northern divis- 
ion of what Max Miiller calls the Turanian family of tongues, 
we can respectively affirm that they must have started from a 

* See, in this connection, the profound and striking remarks of the Platonic Pro- 
tagoras, and, in particular, the following : i^rjTovv 817 adpoi^faSat ical a-a^ea-dai 
KTi^ovrfS woKcis' OT oSv aBpourSeUv, ribiKOvv dWrjKovs, Sre ouk e\ovTfs rrfv 
itoKmKrjvTi^vrfV &(tt€ wdKiv tTKehavvijievoi hu^delpovro. Plato, Protag. 322. 
Compare Republic, I. 351, C. 
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single primitive Semitic, Aryan, Dravidian, or Altaic language. 
It has become a trite remark that, if all Roman history were 
lost in the night of oblivion, we should still be certain that there 
was once a time when French, Italian, and Spanish were but 
one and the same language. So, in spite of the absence of 
historic records, we know with absolute certainty that English 
and Russian, Greek and Sanskrit, were once but one definitely- 
formed language ; and we can even determine with consider- 
able confidence what the forms of that language were.* But 
when we come to the continent of America, we find that 
among its vast hordes of languages no such genetic solidarity 
can be established. Iroquois and Algonquin, Totonac and 
Maya, do not present such signs of cousinship as Teutonic and 
Iranian, Syriac and Ethiopic, Telugu and Canarese. We can 
therefore, indeed, make an American group, the members of 
which are characterized by morphological resemblances, but we 
cannot make an American family, as we make an Aryan or 
Semitic family. We cannot point to a single individualized 
mother-tongue from which the twelve himdred and sixty-four 
American dialects enumerated by Adelung might have started. 
This is because there has been no great political concentration, 
resulting in a wide-spread organization of linguistic traditions, 
among the American aborigines. Their hundreds of dialects 
have gone on from the beginning, imstable and fluctuating, 
never attaining such an organic shape as the mother-Aryan or 
mother-Semitic. The principle of genetic classification, there- 
fore, which Bunsen and others have attempted to apply univer- 
sally, has in reality but a narrow range of applicability, being 
available only in the case of languages which have been spoken 
by concentrated tribes or nations. 

The foregoing remarks will prevent the suspicion, which 



* This restoration of an extinct language — as Cuvier or Owen would recon- 
struct some fragmentary fossil from indications furnished by a few scattered bones 
and teeth — is now rapidly going on. We have already a lexicon of the Aryan 
mother-tongue. Fick, Worterbuch der indo-gm-manhchen Grandsprache in ihrem 
Bestande vor der VSlkerlrermung, Gottingen, 1868, 8vo, pp. 246. It is said that the 
great philologist Schleicher (whose recent untimely death every scholar must de- 
plore) even meditated composing a tale in this long-lost dialect. See also the 
Memoir by G. Curtius, Zur Chronologie der indo-germanischen Sprachfarschung, Leip- 
sic, 1867, 4to, pp. 77. 
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might otherwise arise in the course of the inquiry, that we are 
striving to reach that El Dorado of linguistic research, — the 
proof of a common origin of the materials of all languages. 
We do not believe in any such common origin. But with 
regard to the grammatical formation of language, with regard 
to its morphological structure, the case is wholly different; 
and we are now about to enter upon a long and somewhat 
intricate course of argument, to prove that all languages must 
have been originally formed upon one and the same ascer- 
tainable type.* 

Whoever begins to study French, after a previous acquaint- 
ance with Latin, will find that he can speedily, without the 
help of a dictionary, detect the meaning of many words, not 
from their identity with the corresponding terms in Latin, but 
from the fact that they are nearly all abbreviated or contracted 
with extreme uniformity of method. Thus the meanings of 
mois and eglise are at once apparent from the directness vrith 
which they suggest the Latin mensis and ecclesia; and simi- 
larly we have such words as mater, magister, dicere, duodecim, 
redemptio, spiritus, and salvere, becoming in French, mere, 
mailre, dire, douze, rangon, esprit, and sauver. We also find 
the Latin consonants vocalized, and particularly we are called 
upon to note the frequent change of al into au, as in chaux from 
Lat. calx, and au from ad ilium, Span. al. As Trench quaintly 
expresses it, " The French devours letters and syllables." But 
the sa^e is true of Spanish, where dona, mas, and creer have 
come from domina, magis, and credere ; and of Italian, where 
oggi, vegliare, and verno are the modern representatives of 
hodie, vigilare, and hibernus. In similar wise the Anglo-Saxon 
hafoc, hlaford and Eoforwic have become hawk, lord, and 
York; and we have candela = candle, kyriake = church, 
diaconus = dean, regula ^ rule, uncia = inch, sacristanus ^ 
sacristain ^ sexton. The same general phenomena ' of con- 
traction are to be seen in the Pali, Prakrit, and Kawi, as 
compared with Sanskrit.f In the rabbinical Hebrew of the 

* " Wir setzen desswegen eine unzahlbare Menge ron Ursprachen voratis, aber 
fur alle statuiren wir eine und dieselbe Form." Schleicher, Die Darwinsche Thearie, 
p. 23. 

t Burnouf et Lassen, Essai sur le Pali, pp. 140, 187 ; Lassen, Institutiones Lingvm 
Pracriticce, p. 59, fol'g. 
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Mislina, as compared with classical Hebrew, and in the Gali- 
lasan and Mendai'te dialects, as compared with the old Ara- 
maean, the same tendency to the vocalization of consonants 
and compression of syllables has been noticed. In the Samar- 
itan and Chaldee there is a vocalization of the gutturals, as in 
the English words plough, nig-ht, and daughter. And in the 
Mahri of Southern Arabia we 'find the regular change of I into 
M, as in French, besides which so many letters and syllables 
have been devoured that the Semitic character of the language 
is at first sight hardly apparent. Similar results are obtained 
from the comparison of Amharic with old Bthiopic, and of the 
colloquial Arabic of the Bedouins with the classical idiom of 
the Koran, while the Syriac has obliterated its roots to an 
extent hardly paralleled even by the French. Vocalization 
and contraction, therefore, — processes which tend to facilitate 
the enunciation of words,* — may be regarded as a distinguish- 
ing feature of linguistic development. These co-operating pro- 
cesses have been minutely described by Miiller, and are re- 
garded by him as symptoms of " phonetic decay," " relaxation 
of muscular energy," " laziness," " effeminacy," and " lin- 
guistic disease." f I am unable "to see any good reason why 
terms implying censure should be used to describe such a pro- 
cess, unless it be the principle, too thoughtlessly assumed by 
many philologists, that in the history of language everything 
old is right and everything new is wrong. There are, doubtless, 
certain cases in which " phonetic decay " impairs the perfec- 
tion of a language ; as for instance when it produces such ill- 
distinguished forms as pair and pear ; thyme and time ; rite, 
Wright, right, and write ; Pr. ver, verre, vert, and vers ; 
sang, cent, sans, sent, s'en. The evolution of language being, 
as we have elsewhere shown,! a change from indefinite homo- 
geneity to definite heterogeneity, it follows that the most 

* " AUe Veranderung der Laute, die im Verlaafe des sprachlichen Lebens eintritt, 
ist zunachst und unmittelbar Folgo des Strebens, nnseren Sprachorganen die Sache 
leicht zu machen. Bequemlichkeit der Aussprache, Ersparung an Muskelthatigkeit 
ist das hier wirkende Agens." Schleicher, Die Deutsche Spracke, p. 49. 

t Miiller, Science of Language, II. 199, 212, and elsewhere. 

t In a paper on " The Evolution of Language," in the North American Review, 
October, 1863. I am pleased at finding similar views as to the usefulness of "pho- 
netic decay" in Professor Whitney's Study of Language, p. 74. 
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highly differentiated dialect, in which distinct words can 
always be furnished for distinct ideas, is the most perfect 
as an instrument of thought. When therefore a letter exer- 
cises a differential function, or serves to distinguish one word 
from another, its elision constitutes a retrograde step toward 
homogeneity. If the process which has converted laudare and 
locare alike into louer were to go on unchecked, our modern 
languages would in a few centuries become somewhat like 
those Indo-Chinese dialects in which the same combination of 
vowels and consonants is obliged to serve for twenty or thirty 
quite different ideas.* But when a letter no longer exercises 
a differential function, its elision constitutes in most cases a 
step in advance. For one instance in which so-called " pho- 
netic decay " interferes with the proper differentiation of lan- 
guage, there are many in which it assists it, as the following 
table will show: — 

From Lat. captivm, the French has chetif, and captif, 

separare, sevrer, separer, 

sollicttare, soucier, sotticiter, 

disjejunare, diner, dejeuner, 

paganus, payen, paysan, 

strictus, etroit, strict, 

homo, on, homme, 

ministerium, metier, minister e. 

It is to " phonetic decay " that we owe in English, such par- 
allel forms as blaspheme and blame ; regal and royal ; cadence 
and chance ; f persecute and pursue ; redemption and ransom ; 
esteem and aim; diary, diurnal, journal and journey. It is 
" phonetic decay," moreover, which has made most of our 
familiar words short enough to be conveniently pronoimced. 

* So, when a word discharges a differential function, it is an injury to the pre- 
cision of language to assimilate its meaning to that of another word. Synonymi- 
zation is a symptom of linguistic degeneracy. Pretentious blunderers, for whom 
the legitimate resources of our incomparable English language would seem to be 
insu85cient, who use transpire in the sense of happen, alone in the sense of only, 
potential in the sense of powerful, and predicate in the sense of predict, are inflicting 
great damage upon the clear expression of thought. The reader will find some 
judicious remarks upon this subject in Mill's System of Logic (4th ed.), Vol. II. 
p. 233. 

t In Craik's English of Shakespeare, p. 179, chance is absurdly derived from 
casus, strengthened by n. 
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It was certainly no advantage to the speakers of Sanskrit to be 
obliged to say yushmahhyam for " to you " ; the Provencal 
deserenan is infinitely preferable to its clumsy parent, " de 
ipsahora in antea " ; and the French dorenavant is better than 
" de hora in ab ante." Nor is it easy to admit that our modern 
mouths have degenerated because they are no longer able to 
enunciate such frightful gutturals as the^ digamma, with its 
labial and sibilant admixtures, or the Welsh II, or the Arabic 
ghain, which we will not attempt to describe. In short, that 
economy of nervous energy which has been shown by Spencer 
to be one of the chief desiderata of style is paralleled by the 
economy of nerve-force aimed at in the gradual concentration 
of the elements of words. Such economy can with no more 
propriety be termed " laziness " than buying in the cheapest 
market can be called " stinginess." I shall, therefore, through- 
out the present discussion, substitute for " phonetic decay " the 
term *' integration," which, without implying either praise or 
disapproval, accurately describes the process by which the con- 
stituent elements of a word tend to become more and more 
intimately united.* 

Questions of terminology become important when they are 
liable to influence our opinions ; and the importance of the 
present question is made manifest when we find Miiller, who 
knows better, declaring that, " on the whole, the history of 
all the Aryan languages is nothing but a gradual process of 
decay ! " f We shall presently show good reasons for believ- 
ing that the history of the Aryan languages, and indeed of all 
others, is the history of a gradual process of integration, and 
that in this apparently insignificant phenomenon of syllabic 
contraction, we have the key which can be made to unlock 
some of the deepest secrets of language. 

For we are now to show that all the inflectional modifica- 

* Instances of real corruption, or disintegration, are to be seen in the following 
English words adopted into Kafir : baptize becomes bapitizesha ; gold == igolide ; 
camd = inkamda ; priest = umperisite ; apostle = umposile ; sugar = isugile. Apple- 
yard, Kafir Grammar, p. 89. So, in Arabic, Plato becomes Iflatun. The Sanskrit 
Krishna becomes, in Tamil, Kiruttinan ; and, in Chinese, Christ is disintegrated into 
Ki4i-sse-tu. Endlicher, Chinesische Grammatilc, p. 22 ; Caldwell, Dravidiau Gram- 
mar, p. 138. Compare the Basque arrapostua from Lat. responsum. 

t Science of Language, I. 234, 283; but compare 11. 261. 
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tions of the Aryan languages, expressive of the most delicate 
distinctions of thought, were produced by integration. The 
contraction of Lat. avicellus into Ital. uccello and Fr. oiseau, is 
but the continuation of the process which primevally integrated 
the crude elements avi-c-ulu-s into a single definite word. The 
change of sufferre into souffrir is but the completion of the pro- 
cess by which sub and/erre originally coalesced. It is not true 
that the inflectional languages have "passed their period of 
growth," and "entered into the stage of phonetic decay." 
(Miiller, II. 33.) It is the same process of integration or dif- 
ferential contraction which first builds up a synthetic language, 
and then pulls it down to form various analytic dialects, just as 
it is the same eternal washing of the sea which now builds up a 
continent out of agglutinated sediment, and then wears it down 
again, that from ihQ debris thereof new and more fertile land 
may be constructed. The first great achievement of modern 
philology was the discovery that all our inflectional syllables 
and dependent words were once separate and independent. 
The so-called root am of amabit was once, as we shall presently 
see, a word used by itself, the connecting vowel a was a second 
independent word, the tense-sign bi was made up of a third and 
a fourth, and the personal ending t was a fifth. Where there 
is now but one word, there was originally a phrase consisting 
of five words ; and the process which has made amabit out of 
am, ay a, fu, ya, and ta, is in no respect different from that 
which has made the Fr. encore out of the Lat. hanc horam, 
which has changed the ferocious par-la-mort-de-Dieu into the 
innocent morbleu, and ground down the pentasyllable mea 
domina into the terminal letter of Yes'm. 

The method by which integration operates in buUding up 
inflected words needs but a brief description. Of many words 
coming after one another in the same sentence, some are used 
less on their own account than to add precision to those which 
they precede or follow. After the word house the primitive 
employer of language finds it better to add the word interior, 
signifying that what he is talking about goes on inside of the 
house, than to indicate the same circumstance by a shrug or 
gesture. Thus house-interior is his rude contrivance for a 
locative case. But interior may be used also with other words, 
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with boat, or tankard, or heady iiiitil its independent signifi- 
cance grows dim in consciousness, and it is no longer felt to 
have any other than a modifying or determinative efiect. In 
the ancient Chinese, uo-li meant "house-interior," and the 
power of li was as distinctly felt as that of uo ; but in modem 
Chinese, li has ceased to he used alone. It has become what 
the Chinese grammarians call an " empty word " ; it no longer 
means anything by itself, but, taken in connection with uo, it 
gives to the compound the signification " at home." In Chi- 
nese the integrating process has never gone farther than this. 
But in most languages the added word, which is no longer felt 
to be independently significant, becomes clipped and mutilated 
in pronunciation, and is at last blended indistinguishably with 
the word which it serves to limit. In the Aryan languages this 
process may be observed in all stages of completeness. In 
early Aryan literature the phenomena of tmesis, usually shown 
in the separation of the preposition from the verb, are instances 
of imperfect integration. Thus, in the Veda, we have sam 
agnim indhate narah, *' men kindle fire," where samindh means 
" kindle " ; and in the Homeric poems we are continually meet- 
ing such expressions as irepi reu^e e-rrovaiv (H. XV. 555), Sta 
S evtepa ^a^Ko? i^^va (II. XIII. 607), where the verbs are •n-epi- 
eiroo and hvaj>v(x<T(o* That these are really instances of imper- 
fect union of the elements of words is shown by the famous 
" cere comminuit brum " of Bnnius,t and by parallel examples 
from the Romanic languages. Sir G. C. Lewis has shown that 
the adverbial suffix ment was originally the ablative of the Lat- 
in mens ; as we find in Ovid " insistam forti mente," and in 
Apuleius " jucunda mente respondit." In the Provencal " e 
suau e causidament," and in the Spanish " clara y concisa- 
menle," the word has become a mere suffix, but is still liable 
to tmesis. But in Ital. largamente, altamente, Fr. large- 
ment, hautement, the suffix is thoroughly fused with its govern- 
ing root, and its separate power is lost.J So the Greek aug- 
ment has utterly lost its independent life, but in the oldest 

* For the curious expression, inl 8' atmh fd(j>6tj, Iliad, XIII. .543, see Buttmann, 
Lerilogus (ed. Fislilake), p. 242. 

t Cf. " Septern subjeota trioni." Virg., Georg. III. 381. 

t Compare maintenant, from manu + teneate, with the Eng. "oflP-hand," Gierm. 
" ans der Hand." Lewis, op. cit. 210. 
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Sanskrit it is sometimes separated from tlie verb by tmesis. 
In Welsb it is usually separate, but sometimes united with the 
verb. Finally, in Irish, which in this, as in other instances, 
betrays its immense antiquity, the augment is not only regu- 
larly separated, but it takes various forms, as at, ad, do, ro, 
etc., which are all equivalent in meaning to the Welsh and 
Sanskrit a, Greek e, and can be used for many other purposes 
besides that of adding definiteness to tense-forms. 

It is owing to the fortunate circumstance that the Aryan 
languages have arrived at sUch different stages of integration, 
that we are so often able to discover the original significations 
of their now lifeless forms. That which in one language has 
become a mere suffix, is in a sister-dialect frequently preserved 
as an independent word. " An Englishman sees no distinct 
meaning in the final syllables of man-hood, priest-hood, widow- 
hood, or of the Germ, frei-heit, schon-heit, weis-heit. But a 
Bavarian, accustomed to talk of the ' gute ' or ' schlechte hait ' 
of things, can tell him at once that the termination in both lan- 
guages denotes ' quality,' ' state,' ' condition.' " * So it is not 
at first sight obvious that twenty is compounded of two and 
ten ; but when we refer to the Gothic tvai tigjus, the ancestral 
form of twenty, the principle of composition becomes at once 
manifest. The Lat. viginti and Skr. vinsati, which can 
readily be analyzed into duo + decern = dvi -f- dagan, afford 
further illustration ; and the Chinese euUhi, " twenty," which 
is simply made up of eul, " two," and shi " ten," com- 
pletes the proof. The Semitic languages proceed upon a dif- 
ferent, but very similar, principle. The Hebrew sheloshim, 
"thirty," arbag-him, " forty," etc., are the plurals of sheloshah, 
" three," arbaghah, " four " ; while, since shenayim, " two," 
being already a dual, can be used no longer in such a forma- 
tion,t " twenty" is expressed by ghesrim, the plural of gha- 
sarah, " ten." 

* Gamett, Philological Essays, p. 107. 

tGesenius, Heb. Gram. p. 180. "Numeri denarii expriimtntnr pinrali Nu- 
merorum simplicium sine ullo generis discrimine, ita tamen, ut .Plnralie Numeri 
ghesr adhibeatur in Plurali ad denarium viginti designandum, cnm hie Numeras 
a termjim formari non posset, et Nmnerus centenarius proprio jam ganderet nomine." 
Uhlemann, Inst. Lingim, Samaritanm, p. 134. Cf. Ewald, Gramm. Arab. I. 231 . Mr. 
Beames mentions languages which denote " twenty " by " four-five " (Indian Philol- 
ogy, p. 70), and compares therewith such French expressions as quatre-vingt-dix-neuf. 
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The analysis of twenty is easy, and has been sufficiently 
illustrated, so far as the Aryan formation is concerned, in 
Miiller's Lectures. The structure of the English eleven and 
twelve more strikingly illustrates the integrating process. It 
is commonly supposed that these words form an exception to 
the ordinary Aryan rule in counting, since, while the Greek 
says evSeKu, BwBeKa, and the Latin undecim, dtiodecim, the Eng- 
lish does not say oneleen and twoteen, but substitutes anoma- 
lous forms. Webster, with his usual infelicity, explains eleven 
as "one-left (after ten)," and twelve as " two-left." * Sir G. 
0. Lewis contents himself with merely stating the apparent 
anomaly. He tells us (Rom. Lang., p. 164) that, while in the 
Romance languages undid and dodici, once and doce, onze and 
douze, are compounded of one and two with ten, on the other 
hand, in the Teutonic languages, eleven and twelve, elf and 
zwolf, are derivatives of one and tioo, and the word ten does 
not enter into them. Now a comparison of the cognate forms 
will show that this view is wholly incorrect, and that the word 
ten, though in a strangely altered shape, exists in eleven and 
twelve as much as in undid and dodici. In Anglo-Saxon these 
words appear as endlufon and twelf; in Gothic, as ain-lif and 
twa-lif, in which the first syllables are the Gothic words for one 
and two. What then is the final syllable lif? It is a modifi- 
cation of the word liba, meaning " ten," which appears also in 
Lithuanian as lika ; the change from the labial to the guttural 
being just like the change from Lat. lupus to Gr. \vko<;. In 
Lithuanian they say dwylika for " twelve," trylika for " thir- 
teen," and so on, using throughout the same root which we 
use only in these two apparently exceptional cases. Finally, 
he who recollects how often an initial d interchanges with / in 
the mouths of those who speak carelessly, and who bears in 
mind the Latin dingua and lingua, dagrima and lacruma,-f will 
find no difficulty in connecting the Lithuanian lika with decern 
and Se/ca ; a conclusion which is strikingly confirmed by the 

* Compare Kabbi Jona's explanation of the equally puzzling liiyjr 'FIB';? as 
" close upon twelve." 

t Compare also Fr. gairlande, Ital. ghirlanda, from Goth, gairdan ; Span, dejar 
with the identical Fr. laisser ; and the name 'ohvaaevi = Ulysses. It is said that 
calamitas was by Pompeius written Icadamitas. (Key, 187.) 
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Pushtu las, " ten," compared with the Persian dah, Ossetic 
das, Armenian dasn. The Lat. decern, Skr. dagan, are 
notoriously identical with Goth, taihun. Germ, zehn, Eng, 
ten ; so that eleven and twelve are not exceptions to our other- 
wise Universal rule in naming numbers, save in so far as they 
are built up out of a somewhat unusual form of the word ten. It 
is interesting to notice that the Hindustani has similarly obliter- 
ated its roots in these two instances ; making igareh, " eleven," 
and bareh, " twelve," from the Skr. ekadaga and dvadaga. 
And it is no less interesting to observe that even in barbarous 
dialects, which do not carry their simple "nimieration so far as 
ten, the compound numerals are constructed on the same general 
principle. Thus in Mikir, where the simple numerals run up 
to six, " seven " is thorok -\- ichi = " six-one," etc. ; and in 
Kambojan, where they count up to five, " six " is pram -\- moe 
= " five-one." 

The fact that twelve is merely an integrated form of dvada- 
gan is not more surprising than the fact that the ch in which 
and such was originally a verb meaning " to look." This verb 
appears in Sanskrit as drig (also driksha, BepK-ofiai, SpaKav, 
Sop/ca?), and even in that language has already made itself 
useful as a termination denoting " resemblance," as in kidrig, 
" like what," tadri^, " like that." In other languages the in- 
itial d appears as /; and accordingly in Greek we find ■irri-\iK-o<i, 
" how great," rrj-XlK-oi, " so great " ; Lat. qua-li-s, " like 
what," ta-li-s, " like that " ; Goth, hve-leik-s, sva-leik-s ; A. S. 
hwy-lc, swy-lc; Germ, we-lch, so-lch ; Eng. whi-ch, su-ch ; 
Scotch quhi-lc. The same verb appears in the endings of A. 
S. leof-lic, Eng. love-ly, and similar words.* 

We are now prepared to enter upon a detailed examination 
of some forms of the Aryan verb, in which the general prin- 
ciples of linguistic structure are most strikingly exemplified. 
Those who make much of the distinction between analytic and 
synthetic languages might quote, in illustration of their posi- 
tion, the phrase, " he is loved," which the Latin renders in one 
word, amatur, and the German in three, er wird geliebt. We 
shall proceed to show that amatur is in reality an amalgamation 

* Clark, Comparative Grammar, p. 178. 
VOL. CIX. — NO. 225. 21 
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of four distinct words, and that, although employed in classic 
Latin as a true passive, it was originally a middle or reflexive, 
compounded upon the very same principle as the Germ. Uebt 
sich. To this end it must first be shown that a reflexive can 
become a true passive ; and here we shall be assisted by an 
interesting quotation from Mr. Marsh : — 

" The Icelandic has a reflective form of the verb, used also as a pas- 
sive, the characteristic of which is the consonantal ending st or z : thus 
the active infinitive at halla, ' to call,' makes the reflective kallast or 
hcdlaz. This was anciently written sc or sh instead of st, and there is 
no doubt that it was originally simply a contraction of the reflective 
pronoun sik, corresponding to our self, or more exactly to the French 
reflective se, so that at kallast was equivalent to ' to call one's self,' or 
the Fr. s'appeler. The form in question was at first purely reflec- 
tive. It gradually assumed a passive force, and there are a few instances 
of its employment as such by classic writers in the best ages of that 
literature. In modern Danish and Swedish it is a true passive.". — 
English Language, Vol. I. p. 337. 

In the Sclavonic languages the process may be traced in 
various stages of completeness. In Old Bulgarian we have 
chtu, " lego," -|- sya, the reflexive, making chtusya, " legor." 
In Bohemian the reflexive se is written separately from the 
verb, and may stand either before or after it. The Lithuanian 
affords a transitional variety, exhibiting the reflexive united 
and partially integrated with the verb, but not so much altered 
as in the less primitive forms of Greek, Latin, and Sanskrit. 
Thus, from wadina is made the reflexive-passive wadinas, " he 
is named." The same principle is at work in the Provencal 
" czo que se conten en aquesta leiczon," or " that which is con- 
tained in that lesson," and in the Wallachian io me laudu, " I am 
praised." * And finally the reflexive prefix hin in the Hebrew 
" Niphal " and the Arabic seventh conjugation serves to form 
a passive. We must therefore conclude that the Latin amatur 
was formerly amatu-se, like the kindred Bohemian amat-se. 

* Certain analogous idiomatic forms still exist in Italian : " Questa plaza si 
chiama 'Plaza dl Firenze,'" "This square (place) is called 'Florence Square 
(Place) ' " ; in French : " L'huile minerale se trouve en abondance en Pennsylvanie," 
"Mineral oil is found in abundance in Pennsylvania"; and even sporadically in 
German : " Wasserstoffhyperoxyd zerseizt sich an der Luft," " Deutoxide of hydro- 
gen is decomposed in the air." " Der Stabljarbt sich in der Hitze," " Steel is col- 
ored by heat." Spanish and Portuguese show traces of similar constructions. 
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The change of s into r, as in labos == labor, honos = honor, is 
almost too well known to require naention.* 

So much for the final letter of amatur. The tu preceding it 
is nothing more nor less than the- third personal pronoun ta, of 
which relics are seen in Germ, lieb-t, and in the ih or s in Eng, 
loveth, loves. So that we have the formula ama -\- tu -{- r = 
lieb -\- 1 -\- sich = love -^ s -\- self. And similarly it might 
be proved that the Gr. ^iXeoTai was formerly ^iXelracri, and 
that the Skr. kamayate was once kamayatasi. 

It is thus proved that there are at least three distinct words 
integrated in ama-tu-r. Further inquiry will show that there 
is a fourth, namely, the final vowel a of the stem am-a, which 
the old grammarians thought they had sufliciently explained 
when they had christened it " the connecting vowel." That it 
was originally something more than a mere connecting vowel 
will appear from the Sanskrit form in the following table : — 
^iX-€i-Toi am-a-tu-r kam-aya-te 

<j)iK-fe-Ta-ori am-aa-ta-se kam-aya-ta-si 

t^iK-aya-ra-ai am-aj'a-ta-se katn-aya-ta-si 

This word aya appears in Zend as aye. In Lithuanian it is 
best preserved in the third conjugation as eyo ; while in the 
second conjugation it has become a. In Latin it is variously 
contracted, in verbs Of the first, second, and fourth conjugations, 
into a, e, and i. In Prakrit it has become e. The universality 
of its presence shows that it fulfiJs an important function ; but 
its primitive signification cannot be detected at a glance. Mr. 
Clark (Comp. Gram., p. 232) discusses and rejects the only 
hypothesis which seems to occur to him, namely, that it is a 
tense-sign. The mere fact that it occurs in all the tenses alike 
is fatal to such a supposition. We shall find that the true ex- 
planation is more difiicult and will take us far down into the 
primitive formation of language. 

Sir Graves Haughton (Bengali Gram., pp. 68, 95) has satis- 
factorily explained the similarly inserted ya of Sanskrit passives 
as being simply the auxiliary verb ya, " to go." Both in Ben- 
gali and in Hindustani the passive is regularly formed by such 

* This interpretation of the r in amatur rests chiefly upon the authority of Bopp 
(Vergl. Gramm. II. 688), and Pott (Etym. Forsch. I. 133). It is vigorously hiit in- 
effectively combated by Donaldson, who of course does not let slip the opportunity 
of reviling Professor Key for giving his adherence to it. (New Cratylus, p. 587, fol'g ) 
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an auxiliary, e. g. Tcara yai, " I go to making " == " I am 
made," with which we may compare the Lat. " amatum 
iri." Now many facts combine to show that aya is also an 
auxiliary, being a very o\d root with the signification " do," 
" make," or " cause." In Sanskrit, Latin, Greek, and Gothic, 
it is used in the formation of causatives and denominatives : 
thus, in Skr. kar-aya-mi, " I cause to make " ; in Lat. nec- 
Or^e, " cause to die," mon-e-re, " cause to think," sop-i-re, 
" cause to sleep " ; in Gr. KaX-e-co, " cause to hear" (kXv-oj) ; 
in Goth, drank-ja, " cause to drink," i. e. " drench." Even 
" in the English word drench, although no part of the original 
aya is preserved, yet the influence of y is apparent in the 
change of & to cA " (Clark, Comp. Gram., 271). In Welsh and 
Irish, aya, represented by ia and aigh, forms causatives and 
denominatives ; * as in Irish beos-aigh-im, identical with 
Skr. bhush-aya-mi, " I adorn " ; and it appears in the Irish 
adjectival termination ach, as in beos-ach, " beautiful." This 
last circumstance leads us to regard the ya employed in the 
formation of denominative abstracts (^aro(f>-ta, prcesent-ia), and 
adjectives (div-ya-s, " heavenly," from div, ovpdv-io-'s from 
ovpav6<;, patr-iu-s from pater, Mart-iu-s from Mars'), as also a 
form of aya. Finally, this ubiquitous word appears in San- 
skrit as a dative-ending, and is used in some feminine nouns to 
form the instrumental case, as in jihvaya, " with the tongue," 
from jihva. f 

The inference from all this is that aya had a generally caus- 
ative signification, and was therefore early adopted in the 
mother-Aryan as a means by which to distinguish verbs from 
nouns. Its use in the formation of denominatives alone tells 
the story ; for a denominative is simply a verb formed from a 
noun, and we have now to observe that all verbs are formed 
from nouns or other parts of speech, sometimes merely by affix- 
ing pronouns, sometimes by the additional insertion of a verb- 
making word like this aya. The reader must rid himself of 
the notion, derived from a familiarity with highly developed 
languages, that between the verb and other parts of speech 

* Pictet, Langues Cehiques, pp. 148, 149. 

t It appears also in the Greek infinitive-ending fupm, for Skr. manaya, dat. 
sing, of mana ; and in the Old Saxon and Anglo-Saxon~infinitiTe-ending e for ai. 
See Clark, Comp. Gram., 299, and cf. Donaldson, New Crat., p. 664. 
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there is fixed a deep and impassable gulf. Most languages 
recognize no such wide and permanent distinction. In Chinese 
a noun becomes a verb merely by change of tone. In Mandshu 
the same roots may generally be used as nouns, verbs, adverbs, 
or even as particles. In Hungarian, lak means " dwelling- 
place " ; followed by a pronoun, it becomes a verb, lak-ih, " he 
dwells." In the same language lep-em may mean either " my 
covering " or " I cover." In the whole Tungusic class there is 
no formal distinction between " my pay " and " I pay." In 
Turkish, guzeHm may mean " my handsome one," or " I am 
handsome," according as it is accented.* " There is no way 
of distinguishing between a Coptic finite verb and the corre- 
sponding noun with pronominal afiSxes, except that the latter 
usually has the article, which is wanting in the former." (Gar- 
nett, p. 293.) In Tamil, verbal forms may be declined and 
nouns may be conjugated. In Malagassy they conjugate even 
adverbs and prepositions. In Basque and several American 
languages, even conjunctions " may be conjugated through a 
long array of moods and tenses." 

Nevertheless, it is .convenient to have a distinction in form 
between nouns and verbs ; and accordingly, in the mother- 
Aryan, we find that three expedients were adopted to secure 
this desideratum. In the first place, the verb was distinguished 
from the noun by a difierent set of pronominal endings. Thus, 
in Sanskrit, vaA;, when followed by case-endings, as vak-as, vak-i, 
etc., means " speech" ; but when followed by a different set of 
affixes, as vak-mi, vak-shi, vak-ti, it means " I speak," etc. In 
the second place, a noun became a verb by being reduplicated,! 
as dha-dha-ma, " I do," Skr. dadhami, Gr. TiOrjfii,. The 
third expedient, which was resorted to at a later period, was 
the insertion of certain auxiliary forms, called by the Indian 
grammarians " vikaranas," of which our apa is a specimen. 
Thus the Latin, from the root voc, makes voc-s, " voice," and 

* Compare the English perfect and perfect, survei/ and survey, absent and ahs^t, and 
the still slighter distinction between advocate and ddvocate. 

t After the introduction of new bases, formed by a "vikarana," the old redupli- 
cated forms were usually made to serve for the perfect tense. Curiously enough, in 
Thibetan we find verbs made by reduplication of the final lettei-, as nag, " black," 
nag-go, " it is black." Max Miiller suggests that the variable consonant in Semitic 
triliteral roots may have arisen from a similar device. Bunsen, Outlines, I. 306 
08. 
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it might have made the corresponding verb by simply affixing 
the requisite pronoun, in which case voc-t would have been 
quite identical with Skr. vak-ti. Instead of so doing, however, 
it first added the auxiliary aya, making voc-a-t, " he speaks." 

That such was the proper function of aya may be clearly 
seen from its use in imperatives. As Garnett well observes, a 
noun may be an imperative, as when the chairman of a turbu- 
lent meeting cries out. Silence ! Even particles, as Germ. 
fort ! Ital. via I may be similarly used. When the old 
Aryan languages used their nouns in this sense, they generally 
affixed to them the " vikarana," or verb-maker. The second 
person-ending of the Sanskrit imperatives in vepbs of the tenth 
class is simply aya, which still exists in the Gr. Tl/j,-a, <f>i\-ei, 
Lat. am-a, hab-e, Goth, fam-ei, hab-ai. 

But we have seen this useful verb-maker serving also as a da- 
tive-sign for nouns. How are we to reconcile such widely diver- 
gent functions ? The task will not seem difficult when we 
recollect that in English, where the loss of inflectional forms 
frequently makes us return to primitive methods, we are con- 
tinually raising nouns into verbs by simplv prefixing that prepo- 
sition which we use also as the sign of the dative case. " Love " 
is a noun, but " to love " is a verb ; " to me " is a dative, but 
" to dw^ell " is an infinitive. We are strongly inclined to refer 
this preposition to. Germ, zu, Lat. ad, Skr. adhi, to the vener- 
able root dha, Skr. dha, Gr. 6r], Lat. da, Germ, thu, Eng. 
do.* At all events, the kinship between the idea of " do- 
ing " and that of " motion towards " is sufficiently obvious to 
any one fan^ili^r with the tricks of language, and is undoubt- 
edly illustrated in the close similarity of the Aryan roots 
aya, " do," and ya, " go." The English to was originally used, 
in Gothic, to denote the goal at which an action aims, as du 
hausjan, " in order to hear." f 

Prom all these considerations, we regard it as sufficiently 
proved that aya is a most ancient word, signifying " do," 
" put," or " cause," — analogous, in short, to dha. Early los- 
ing its independent power, it became a useful auxiliary with 

* Compare Tooke, Diversions of Parley (ed. Taylor), p. I89,fol'g. And see, for the 
possibility of a connection between ^ and j^a, Curtius, Beitrdge, p. 329. 

t Note also the inceptive force of Greek verbs in ta<», as iKvyyiaa, " I grow 
dizzy," KeXaivida, " I grow black," axpida, " I grow pale," etc. Farrar, Greek 
Syntax, p. 46. 
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which to form dative (and sometimes instrumental) cases, in- 
finitives, and causative, as well as denominative, verbs. Thus is 
every syllable of our test-word am-a-tu-r adequately explained ; 
and we find it to have consisted originally of four independent 
words, am -j- aya -f- ia -j- se = " love-does-he-himself." * 

This example, as well as those previously cited, shows most 
strikingly the way in which the Aryan languages are built up ; 
and any further inquiry can only serve to illustrate our fundar 
mental proposition that the history of Aryan speech is in the 
main a history of phonetic integration. The less highly devel- 
oped Semitic languages can afford us no such striking exant- 
pies ; yet from this more primitive domain we shall select one 
instance which will show us that it is governed by the same gen- 
eral laws. The earliest device for forming plurals appears to 
have been the addition of a word signifying " multitude," 
" crowd," " heap," or " all." In Tamil the plural sufex is 
gal, which Caldwell derives from dala, " a crowd " : the 
Telugu suffix lu has the same meaning. The Hindustani, 
which has lost the Sanskrit sign for plurality, has recourse to 
lab, " people," or sab, " all." Bearing this in mind, let us 
take a Hebrew word, such as dhov, " good," and observe how 
it forms the plural. The masculine dhov, " bonus," takes the 
ending ghim, forming by integration the plural dhov-im. Now 
this word ghim denotes an aggregate, and is independently 
used as an adverb and preposition f equivalent in force to 
afia, ofxov, Lat. cum, simul, Skr. sam, Irish samhuil; 
though, whether, as Gesenius and Donaldson think, it is ety- 
mologically akin to these words, we shall not attempt to 
decide.^ So that dhov-im is nothing more nor less than 
" good-flock." On the other hand, the feminine dhovah, 
" bona," takes a different suffix, h'eth, with which, by inte- 
gration, it forms the plural dhovah -j- h'eth = dhovoth. This 

* In the Suabian, Bavarian, and Tyrolese dialects, the verb " do " is (as in Eng- 
lish emphatic forms) used universally as an auxiliary with infinitives, to express the 
various sub-forms of the indicative mood, — only the auxiliary imdergoing conjuga- 
tion. See also the M. H. G. To avoid unnecessary prolixity, I have abstained from 
any reference to the oblique case in which the pronoun is joined to the verb. The 
views here set forth are not to be interpreted as conflicting with those expounded by 
Garnett in his famous paper on " The Nature and Analysis of the Verb," 1849. 

t Compare the kinship between Fr. troupeau and trap ; Ital. truppa and troppo. 
Lewis, Bom. Lang. 223. 

X Gesenius, Heb. Gr. p. 4; Donaldson, Maskil le-Sopher, p. 15. 
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word h^eth expresses addition, and is used adverbially like 
Irt, Lat. et, ad, Skr. ati; so that dhovoth is a " good (she) 
heap." Thus it appears that Semitic no less than Aryan 
forms show us, when duly analyzed, that in the organic structure 
of language no part is now dead which was not originally alive. 
So far we have been dealing either with languages, like 
Chinese, in which all the elements of speech are severally 
significant, or with languages, like the Aryan and Semitic, 
in which integration has proceeded so far as to blend roots 
and terminations almost indistinguishably together. In words 
like which and twelve, did we not possess the parallel forms in 
cognate dialects, we could hardly perceive any vestige of an 
originally composite structure. In the Lat. sum, the constit- 
uent roots are completely fused- together, and although in the 
third person est the union of the roots es and ta is sufficiently 
conspicuous, it is nevertheless impossible to use one without 
the other. Taken alone, es is merely so much empty sound.* 
We call the t a termination, but strictly speaking it is itself a 
root, and its terminational position is merely accidental. The 
Greek and Sanskrit augments, which belong with the so- 
called terminations, are placed at the beginning. If we call es 
the constant root, because it appears in a more or less mutilat- 
ed form throughout the paradigm, we may call t, umus, tis, 
etc., the variable roots, since each continually gives place to 
another. And we may formulate it, as the grand principle 
of structure in the Semitic and Aryan languages, that neither 
their constant nor their variable roots can be used by them- 
selves. Glancing now at a totally different class of languages, 
we are confronted by a new state of things. In Turkish, from 
the root sever, " to love," we have the paradigm : — 
sever-im, I love, sever-iz; we ") 

sever-sen, thou lovest, sever-siz, you >- love, 

sever, he loves ; sever-ler, they } 

Here in the third person singular the root sever is used by 
itself in the sense of " he loves," as in the Hebrew qatal, " he 
kills," and in various Tatar verbs.f The endings, or variable 

* Except, of course, in the second person singular, where the ancient termina- 
tion has been entirely lost. 

t See Wiedemann, Tcheremissian Grammar, p. 122. But in many languages of 
this type the third person singular also has its distinguishing mark, as in the 
Telugu vaguta-du, " he speaks." 
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roots, by whicli the other persons are distinguished, are more 
or less abraded forms of hen, sen, biz, siz, and onlar. Here, 
therefore, we perceive that the variable roots have lost their 
independent shape and meaning almost as much as in the 
Latin verb. Not so, however, with the constant root. Not an 
atom of that can be altered. Through all possible moods and 
tenses, and in all possible compounds, it must remain intact in 
every letter; and were all the variable roots taken away, it 
would still accurately convey the idea of loving. 

Starting from these data, Wilhelm von Humboldt has shown * 
that all possible languages may be grouped, according to their 
morphological structure, in three classes : — 

I. Languages, like Chinese, in which two roots are merely 
juxtaposed, pach retaining its independent form and power ; as 
in eul-shi = " two-ten." These languages have been variously 
called Isolating, Radical, or Monosyllabic ; but the term Jux- 
tapositive is far more accurate. 

n. Languages, like Turkish, in which two roots are joined 
together, one only retaining its independent form and power ; 
as in sever-im, from sever + ben. These languages have been 
variously called Terminational, Allophylian, Scythian, Tura- 
nian, or Agglutinative ; of which the last is the only accurate 
designation. 

in. Languages, like the Aryan and Semitic, in which two 
roots are united, neither the one nor the other retaining its in- 
dependent form or power ; as in vin^ati and twenty. These 
languages have been called Inflectional or Amalgamative ; of 
which the latter is the more clearly distinctive epithet. 

For this classification of languages Schleicher has proposed 
a notation at once philosophical and convenient, f Denoting 



* In the paper on The Erolation of Language, above cited, this grand discoyery 
was attributed to Max Mfiller. It was, however, distinctly announced by Hum- 
boldt, in his essay Ueher die Entstehung der grammatischen Formen, published in 
1 822 ; although Miiller has considerably enriched and brilliantly illustrated it. In 
Mr. Hunter's Annals of Rural Bengal, I. 161, it is strangely alluded to as Schlei- 
cher's system of classification. I am not aware that Schleicher has done anything 
for it, except to furnish an excellent method of notation. Max Milller's parallel 
nomenclature of Family, Nomad, and State languages is to be accepted only with 
ample reservations. 

t Schleicher, Zur Morphologie der Sprache, St. Petersburg, 1859. 
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throughout a constant root by JJ, a yariable root by r, and ex- 
pressing by an exponential x the fact that the root to which this 
exponent is appended has lost or is liable to lose its independent 
life, the general formulas for the three classes are : for the Jux- 
tapositive RR; for the Agglutinative Rr", r'R, or r'Rr^; 
for the AmalgamatiTe R'r", r'R^, r''R''r', or r^r". Thus the 
Chinese eul-shi may be represented by RR ; the Turkish sev- 
er-im by jKr'°r' ; the English twelve by rr' ; the Latin am-a-tu-r 
by Rr^vr" ; the Greek elfii by jR'r" ; the Arabic ya-qbul-una, 
from qabal, " to live," by r'R^r". By this notation the extent 
to which any language has become integrated may be suc- 
cinctly represented ; and we are graphically reminded of the 
fact, too often forgotten, that a prefix is morphologically the 
same as a sufiix, and that both alike are roots. 

Humboldt's classification of languages was the second great 
achievement of inductive philology. It has done for the science 
of Language what Cuvier's classification of animals did for the 
science of Life ; and, even more than Cuvier's, it possesses the 
signal feature that the progress of discovery may enrich and 
verify, but can never invalidate or essentially alter .it. For it 
should be distinctly understood that Humboldt's classification 
covers all the fundamental possibilities of linguistic structure. 
With roots as our raw material^ we can build up language after 
three, and only three, architectural patterns. We can make 
words like eul-shi, words like sever-im, and words like twenty ; 
but when we have done this we have exhausted our stock of 
permutations, and can go no farther. No matter how many 
roots we pile together, the general principle remains the same. 
When the Chinaman clumsily designates "virtue" as tsun- 
hyan-tsye-i, "fidelity -reverence -temperance -uprightness," he 
still keeps all his roots distinct, and feels their separate force. 
So in Turkish the constant root must be kept intact, however 
numerous the elemental roots which are heaped together to 
form it. The constant root sever is itself composed of two 
roots, sev and er. Instead of this er, we might put on half a 
dozen roots, as ish = " self," dir = " cause," i7, the passive- 
sign, eh = " able," me = " not," mek, the participial-sign ; and 
should thus obtain the following perfectly admissible para- 
digm: — 
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sev-ish-dir-i]-eh-me-mek-«2;, " we cannot be made to love each other" ; 
sev-ish-dii'-il-eh-me-mek-si'z, "you cannot be made to love each other"; 
sev-ish-dir-il-eh-me-mek-fer, " they cannot be made to love each other." 

Here the constant root sevishdirilehmemek, in spite of its 
composite character and its troublesome length, retains through- 
out its integrity both of sotuid and meaning. The essential 
distinction between this compound and an equally long 
Chinese phrase is that here the various auxiliary roots cannot 
be used alone.* The formula for the Chinese compound just 
cited is RRRR; but for the Turkish compound it would be 
2jj.i^2,.3j,.4^^6j.r_ Coming now to languages of the third class, 
we find that here also the number of roots does not aifect the 
mode of union. The word stranger consists of at least four 
roots, all of which are visible, though not in their primitive 
shape, in Lat* ex-tran-eu-s ; but which in the English word are 
indistinguishably fused together. The formula for stranger 
would be r^/t^r^r". A more convenient method of notation is 
to express the elements of a constant root by R, accompanied 
by a parenthesis containing the letters a, b, c, and so on. Thus 
denoted, our Chinese word remains RRRR; our Turkish word 
is symbolized by R(^abcdefg^r" ; our English word by R(^abcdy. 
Humboldt's system, therefore, accounting as it does for all 
possible combinations, must forever remain the basis of lin- 
guistic classification. As often as adventurous colonists, geog- 
raphers, and missionaries bring home new dialects from the 
hidden regions of Central Africa, from the backwoods of Aus- 
tralia, or from the deep valleys of the Himalaya, we have only 
to ascertain the degree of coherence between their roots in 
order to assign them at once a place in one of Humboldt's 
three groups.f When there is no coherence, they must be 
classed with Chinese. . When there is incomplete coherence, 
shown in the non-absorption of the constant root, they must be 
classed with Turkish. When there is complete coherence, 
exhibited in the absorption of both constant and variable roots, 
they must be classed with Sanskrit. There is no fourth alter- 
native. Further research can busy itself only in tlie work of 
■ establishing sub-classes. 

. * Beames, Indian Philology, p. 27. 

t It is in tliis way that Mr. Hunter has brilliantly interpreted the structure of 
the Santal language. See his Rural Bengal, I. 156 - 180. 
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The third great step m scientific philology was taken hy 
Bunsen and Max Miiller, and consisted in showing that to 
whatever class a language now belongs, it must originally have 
belonged to the first, or juxtapositive, class. If all our case- 
endings, person-endings, signs of gender, tense, and number, 
are the fossil relics of once significant words, — if twenty was 
once two-ten, and vingati was once dvi-dagan, and amatur was 
once am-aya-ta-se, — the conclusion is inevitable that English 
and Sanskrit and Latin must at first have had the same struct- 
ure as Chinese. Whatever may be the case to-day, there has 
been a period in the career of mankind when the formula 
for all existing languages was simply RRRR ad infinitum. 
This inference cannot be gainsaid without overthrowing all 
that inductive philology has accomplished, and returning to the 
lawless and barren guesswork of Manage and Cruichard. He 
who would prove that the amalgamative languages were always 
amalgamative, must first prove that ttventy never was two-ten, 
though the Gothic tvai tigjus stares him in the face ; that the 
d in loved was never an active verb, though a host of transi- 
tional forms, ending with the Sanskrit dadhami, assure him 
that it was ; he must prove, in short, that the defunct elements 
which make up an inflected word were never endowed with 
vitality. As Garnett says, he must show that while barbarous 
Finns and Tatars express logical and grammatical relations 
by significant aflixes, the most cultivated races in the world 
employ mere jargon for the same purpose. It would be nearly 
as easy to impugn the law of gravitation. As surely as the 
existence of fossil iguanodons points back to a time when the 
earth swarmed with live iguanodons, so surely do fossil words, 
like the d in loved and the ch in which, point back to a time 
when all the elements of speech were alive with significance. 
The Humboldt-Miiller classification is therefore far more than 
an ordinary classification. It is a formula of linguistic devel- 
opment. The languages ranked as juxtapositive i^RR') are 
simply those which have retained their primitive structure, 
while all others have lost it. Agglutinative languages (iJr"') 
have reached an intermediate stage ; while amalgamative Ian-' 
guages, like our own (iJ^'r*), have assumed the final type of 
organization. For the languages respectively comprised under 
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Humboldt's three great classes, I would therefore propose 
the new designations, Primary, Secondary, and Tertiary ; * a 
nomenclature which is more simple, definite, and suggestive 
than the one now current, while it is at the same time equally 
accurate. Throughout the present discussion these terms will 
be used to describe not only the languages characterized by 
certain verbal formations, but also the formations themselves. 
Thus, New Town and j»6o? ttoXj? are primary structures, RR; 
Newton and Neapolis are secondary, Rr^ and r'R; Naples is 
tertiary, r^r^. The advantages of this will presently be seen. 

This view of the process of linguistic development has been 
adopted, more or less unreservedly, by nearly all the most emi- 
nent philologists, — by Bopp, Ewald, Lassen, Lepsius, Benfey, 
Boehtlingk,t Burnouf, Bunsen, Garnett, Steinthal, Schleicher,J 
and Whitney ; § and — greatest name of all — by the chief of 
modern scholars, Jacob Grimm. || Nevertheless, M. Eenan 
rejects this doctrine, and ma,intains that highly developed 
languages, like the mother- Aryan, sprang at once from the 
human mind, like Pallas from the brain of Zeus, with all their 
inflections and delicate contrivances completely organized from 
the very beginning. And his opinion is reiterated by Mr. 
Parrar, who, in his otherwise excellent popular essay on the 

* This is left as it was written in January, 1 867, when most of the present essay, 
including the entire argument, was in MS. Since then, Miiller has used a similar 
terminology in his Stratification of Language, p. 32. The same nomenclature is used 
by Donaldson in his New Cratylus, pp. 8.5, 87, and Mashil le-Sopher, p. 3, to express 
a totally different system of classification, and is in the New Cratylus connected with 
a theory of the Chinese and Turanian languages, which is now too absurd to, need 
refutation. Renan employs the term secondary to describe deriTative languages, like 
French and Italian ; but in this sense it might equally be applied to all languages, 
since probably not one of those which now exist is truly primordial. French is 
not more demonstrably derived from Latin than Latin is derived from the motlier- 
Arj'an. 

t " It is inconceivable how, with such a view on the origin of inflections, any one 
can doubt for a moment about the possibility of two such languages as Chinese and 
Sanskrit having the same origin." Boehtlingk, in Bunsen's Outlines, I. 283. 

{ " Der Bau aller Sprachen weist darauf hin, dass seine iilteste Form im wesent- 
lichen dieselbe war, die sich bei einigen Sprachen einfachsten Baues (z. B. beim 
Chinesiiichen) erhalten hat." Schleicher, Die Darwinsche Theorie, p. 22. 

\ See Whitney's Study of Language, pp. 253, 401, where the opposers of this doc- 
trine are compared to the anti-geologists of the last century, who believed that fos- 
sil plants and animals were created already dead and petrified. 

II Grimm, Ursprung der Sprache, pp. 37 - 47. 
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" Origin of Language," remarks of Max Miiller's law of devel- 
opment, that " at best it can only be regarded as an artificial 
hypothesis, occasionally convenient for the purposes of the 
grammarian, but not corresponding to any real condition of the 
languages as once spoken " (p. 184). What he means to say, 
is, that amalur, for instance, was never really spoken by ances- 
tral Aryan mouths as am aya ta se ; for in another place he 
asserts that roots were never real words, but are " mere ety- 
mologic fictions." * Thp philologist, or even the general stu- 
dent who has once mastered his Bopp and his Garnett, will 
need no lengthy argument to convince him of the utter shal- 
lowness and futility of such assertions. Nevertheless, M. 
Kenan's great and deserved reputation makes it desirable that 
we should give yet further consideration to the objections which 
have been urged against the doctrine here maintained.! 

One of M. Kenan's chief difiiculties seems to lie in the great 
distance which separates the three types of linguistic structure, 
and in the supposed absence or fewness of transitional dialects 
connecting one class with another. That the difficulty is only 
imaginary will appear, in the first place, from a consideration 
of the Eomanic dialects. A language, like Latin, spread over a 
vast space of country in imperfectly civilized times, inevitably 
breaks up into a host of local patois. Each secluded rus- 
tic community ha^ its own style of pronunciation, its own 
choice of words and syntactical devices, its own method of 
contracting or otherwise modifying its expressions. And 
although the inhabitants of any given town can usually com- 
municate with those of the next town, the slight differences 

* Farrar, Chaptei's on I/anguage, p. 58. 

t In justice to Kenan, it should be observed that Muller has obscured and weak- 
ened his own case by his premature, if not wholly unwarrantable, extension of the 
name Turanian ; which gives to his argument something of the air of an attempt to 
derive all varieties of speech from one primordial language. With Bunsen, indeed, 
this seems to have been the chief object in view. We have already registered our 
emphatic conviction of the futility of all such attempts ; and though, in the paper 
above cited, we defended Miiller's use of the name Turanian, we never attached to 
It any other 'than a morphological sense. But it is properly a genetic epithet, 
strictly applicable only to the Tungusic, Mongolic, Turkic, TJgric, and possibly to 
the Samoyedic languages ; to designate which, it would seem preferable to Professor 
Whitney's term Sci/t/iian. Most Scythian words preserved by ancient authors are 
said to correspond with Aryan (i. e. Sclavonic, Gothic, or Medo-Persian) words. 
See Garnett, p. 248. 
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accumulate until intercourse between distant places is no 
longer practicable. In sucb a state of things we find plenty of 
transitional dialects, as the Genoese and Provengal between 
Italian and French, and the Balearic and Catalan between 
French and Spanish. The Tuscan can understand the Geno- 
ese, the Genoese can understand the dweUer in Piedmont, the 
Piedmontese can understand the Vaudois, and so on through 
Provengal, Limousin, and Lyonnais, until we come to Paris ; but 
the Tuscan and the Parisian cannot understand each other. 
Now the progress of civilization in each country tends to kill 
out the patois, elevating that variety of the language which has 
been made the vehicle of the dominant literature to supremacy 
over the more provincial forms. Increased facilities of com- 
munication, and the growth of large centres of population, and 
commercial as well as literary activity, end by making the in- 
habitants of all parts of the country speak and write more and 
more like those of its intellectual metropolis. And in this way 
the intermediate dialects slowly disappear, leaving 'two lan- 
guages with' thoroughly distinct individualities, like Italian and 
French. This may be graphically illustrated as follows : — 
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Since Latin became the vernacular language of Italy, Spain, 
and Prance, these countries have never been wholly sunk in bar- 
barism ; and the connection between them, as well as the social 
stability preserved in each of them, has sufficed to prevent their 
dialects from diverging so widely as to lose the traces of their 
common origin. In Hindustan the case is somewhat different. 
" Except where natural barriers, as mountains or seas, occur, 
we nowhere find one language leaving off and another begin- 
ning at a given spot. Thus the Hindi of Purneah, as you go 
eastwards, gets more and more tinged with Bengali, till -at l^st 
you reach a point where there' is no Hindi at all traceable in it; 
but it is impossible to point out the exact spot where you cease 
to hear Hindi or begin to hear Bengali." * But this state of 
things- is rapidly passing away. The cultivated Hindustani of 
Delhi is prevailing over the local patois so rapidly, that Mr. 
Beames urges his brother philologists to make all haste in 
securing the aid to be derived from them. For so great has 
been the ethnic admixture in Hindustan, that the extreme 
forms of the Sanskrit-descended dialects are by no means 
so clearly related to each other as the French and Italian. 
Some of them, as the Bengali, have diverged to such an extent 
that their Aryan character has been doubted. 

It should also be borne in mind that languages change most 
rapidly during periods of ethnic disturbance, when the fleeting 
forms are less likely to be preserved by literary means. And 
finally, a rising language, being at first despised as a corrupt 
jargon, does not become recognized and embodied in literature 
until it has already undergone a great alteration. Latin con- 
tinued to be the only acknowledged literary language in Western 
Europe long after French, Spanish, and Italian had assumed dis- 
tinct individualities. And so powerful has been the effect of 
this circumstance in breaking the continuity of linguistic tradi- 
tion, that even here, where the change has taken place almost 
under our eyes, so excellent a scholar as Raynouard has been 
led to propound the paradox that the modern Romanic tongues 
are derived, not directly from the Latin, but from the old Pro- 
vencal ; and it is only by a most delicate philological analysis 
that he has been refuted. 

* Beames, Indian Philology, p. 14. 
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Now if all this is true of languages springing from a classical, 
cultivated, thoroughly individualized mother-tongue, like the 
Latin or Sanskrit, during periods of comparative social stabil- 
ity, what, I ask, must be the case with the divergent offspring 
of dialects which have never been made the vehicle of literature, 
which have never been organized into a single well-defined lan- 
guage, and which have been spoken by nomadic tribes almost 
destitute of a continuous linguistic tradition ? If Italian could 
be, even for a moment, supposed to be a daughter of Provencal, 
if Bengali could be mistaken for a non-Aryan language, how 
can we be expected to trace the intermediate processes by 
which Syrianian or Yakut has arisen from juxtaposition to 
agglutination ? Our real ground for wonder is, not that 
transitional forms are missing, but that we find so many as 
we do.* 

For it is in the highest degree erroneous to suppose that the 
three types of linguistic structure are separated from each other 
by distinctly traceable dividing lines. A brief examination will 
show not only that, in spite of all adverse influences, there are 
several transitional dialects in existence, but also that all himian 
speech is filled with transitional formations.! To begin with 
Chinese, the literary dialect of to-day — although for a good 
reason, soon to be explained, it has never undergone agglutina- 
tion — is by no means unchanged from the literary dialect of 
twelve centuries ago. So many words have become emptied of 
their primitive force that " no native would now understand one, 
sentence of the old Chinese, if he merely heard it read as it 
stands, without the help of repetitions, expletives, pauses, and 
finally of gestures." (Bunsen, Outlines, II. 68.) In the Man- 

* The remarkable parallelism between the zoological and linguistic arguments will 
be here observed by every naturalist. 

t " It is strange that those scholars who hold that no transition is possible from 
one form of language to another should not have seen that there is really no lan- 
guage that can be strictly called either isolating, or agglutinative, or inflectional, 
and that the transition from one stage to another is constantly taking place under our 
very eyes." Miiller, Stratification of Language, p. 1 8. M. Chavee has gone to the ridic- 
nlons length of supposing that two different types of lingual organization neces- 
sarily indicate two different primitive types of cerebral structure in the correspond- 
ing people^ (Les Langues et tes Races, Paris, 1862.) But here, as often elsewhere, 
what can we do but ask, with the urbane Eoman critic, " Cui non post Vanonem 
sit venia ? " (Quintilian, I. 6, 37.) 

VOL. cix. — NO. 225. 22 
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darin and in the provincial dialects most exposed to foreign in- 
fluences, there is exhibited a strong tendency toward the as- 
sumption of the secondary type. 

In old Chinese " the identity of verbal and nominal bases is 
absolute " ; but in modern Shanghai " a noun is not transformed 
into a verb ■without its proper change of form by suiSx." 
Miiller has already shown that the Shanghai is now rapidly 
developing a case-system. Here as elsewhere we find that 
modifying words are liable in daily use to coalesce with the 
words which they modify, and in so doing to become mere 
prefixes or terminations. And it is obvious that this tendency, 
if allowed for some time to operate unchecked by the conserva- 
tism of polite usage, would end by transforming the Chinese 
into a secondary language. It is in this way that certain Mon- 
golic and Tungusic dialects in Eastern Siberia have quite re- 
cently developed a system of person-endings for their verbs.* 

Agglutination, the distinctive feature of all secondary lan- 
guages, is by no means equally prominent in all. While the 
Tungusic idioms, as well as the Gangetic and Lohitic, are little 
• superior to the Chinese in structure, the Turkic and Finnic 
groups show rudimentary symptoms of amalgamation. It is 
significant that the Northern or Turanian languages of Asia 
present us with a complete series of structural gradations, from 
the almost primary Mandshu, through the Mongolic and Turco- 
Tataric, to the almost tertiary Finnish and Esthonian ; while 
in the South we find that Siamese, Burmese, Kassia, Khamti, 
etc., can be arranged in a similar series, culmuiating in the lan- 
guages of the Dravidian family, which hover just on the border 
line between the secondary and tertiary kingdoms. While, on 
the one hand, it is hard to tell whether Burmese and Thibetan 
are primary or secondary,! on the other hand we find in Turkish 

* Castren, De Affixis PersoncUibus, p. 13. Compare MuUer's Lectures, I. 64,300, 
323 ; Eemusat, Fundgrvben des Orients, III. 279 ; Bazin's Grammaire Mandarine ; 
and his Principes Gdniraux du Chinois Vulgaire, in the Journal Asiatique, 1 845. 

t See Whitney, pp. 320, 336, 337, 359. This circumstance, as might be expected, 
troubles M. Kenan, who admits that it is " en apparence contraire a tons les prin- 
cipes." {L'Originedu Langage, 213.) His attempt to explain it away is by no means 
happy ; covering as it does two pages characterized by an obscurity quite unusual 
witli him, where tawdry phrases like "fusibilite primitive," "soudures profondes," 
and " etat embryonnaire," serve but inefficiently to conceal the emptiness of the 
thought. He is here, as usual, followed by Mr. Farrar. (Origin of Language, 213, 
214.) 
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such tertiary formations as goz, " eye," and go'r, " to see " ; ishf 
" deed," and ir, " to do " ; iish, " interior," and gir, " to en- 
ter." * In these words the root is no more preserved intact 
than it is in Skr. devas, from div, " to shine " ; and if thg Turk- 
ish continues to mutilate its roots in this manner, it will even- 
tually have to he classed as a tertiary language, though it will 
no douht remain as unlike the Aryan and Semitic families as 
these are unlike each other. So when the Greenlaudic, a 
secondary language., makes the verh tikipunga, " I have ar- 
rived," out of the root tikit, it is amalgamating no less than 
the Spanish amalgamates when out of the root ven, " to come," 
it makes viene and viniera. The Finnish kdsi, " hand," kadet, 
" hands," exhibits " a plural more decidedly inflectional than 
•the Greek x^ip-e? or the English hands." (Miiller, Stratificar 
tion, p. 19.) In Tamil the junction of kal, " stone," with gal 
(from dala, " a crowd ") results in the tertiary plural karkal. 
Jjo. Finnish we have ukJco, " old man," but akka, " old wo- 
man," showing perhaps the germ of a Semitic type of forma- 
tion. Even down in Mandshu we find morin, " horse," but 
morisa, " horses." Finally, when 'w^ examine the pronouns, — 
those little words which by constant friction are soonest altered, 
and which have been happily compared by Schlegel to small 
pieces of money which get their imprints rubbed off, while the 
larger gold pieces retain their freshness, — we shall hardly find 
such a thing as a truly primary pronoun. The Hungarian and 
Syriania,n me, mi, te, ti, the Mordwinian mon, min, ton, tin, son, 
sin, the Canarese nan and navu, nin and nivu, tan and tavu, even 
the Kassia nga, ngi, pha, phi, are as decidedly tertiary as the 
Skr. yas, ye, or the Gr. 6?, o'i. 

Coming now to the tertiary languages, it appears that they 
have by no means discarded the more primitive methods of comr 
pounding roots. In English we make by juxtaposition such 
primary formations as steamboat, mankind, downfall, outside, 
telltale, scapegrace, turncoat, skinflint, daredevil, marplot, child- 
like, and color-blind: with which may be compared the Spanish 
matamoros, perdonavidas, rompeesquinas : the French attisefeu, 
coupe-gorge, vaurien ; the German Taugenichts. In all these 
the constituent elements are severally significant, and their 

* Ewald, cited in Miiller, I. 338. 
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fornmla is RR. By agglutination we make secondary words 
like Christendom, unbeliever, forbear, besprinkle, leaflet, man- 
hood, and misplace, in which one of the roots has lost its sepa- 
rate life, and all of Wliich may be denoted by the symbols r'R 
or Rr" in various combinations. Many Aryan languages, as 
the Anglo-Saxon, Icelandic, Greek, Sanskrit and German, have 
retained this power in a very high degree. Every school-boy 
has laughed over the perfectly expressive yet unspeakable 
epithets of Aristophanes ; one of which (Ar. Nub. 332) the 
German translator, in a spirit of agglutinative emulation, has 
rendered by Ringftngerigschlendergelockoolk. We have heard 
of a Sanskrit word of one hundred and forty syllables ; arid 
Rabelais, in some of his rollicking moods, has shown what 
good service the French can be made to perform in this 
direction. Many Aryan verbs, as the Latin am-o, can be con- 
jugated from beginning to end on strictly secondary prin- 
ciples ; and Professor Whitney cites, among others, the Eng- 
lish word un-trtP-thrful-ly, the formula for which is rRrQabc')''. 
The following table, adapted from Whitney, shows most in- 
structively the succession of formations in the same language. 

1. mother tongue, \ pp.^ARY R-\-R 

2. mother-tongue, dial-plate, ) ' RR 

3. dialplate, godlike. Transitional, Rr 

4. godly, forehead (forred), SECONDARY, Rr' 

5. fortnight {or fortntt), Transitional, r'R" 

6. breakfast "> 

(breakfasted instead of broke fast), | TERTIARY, r^r" 

Nothing can more vividly illustrate the impossibility of 
making a clean-cut distinction between these typical forms, or 
between the languages which are characterized by the marked 
predominance of some one of them. 

Not only do the tertiary languages juxtapose and agglutinate 
in order to form compounds and derivatives, but likewise in 
originating new inflections they are obliged to recur to the 
same primeval devices. The modern Aryan tongues of India, 
having lost their Sanskrit plural-endings, have been obliged to 
express themselves as their ancestors did, long ages before 
Sanskrit existed, saying animal-rn,ass or stone-heap instead of an- 
imals or stones; and in many cases these compounds take a sin- 
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gular verb.* In Bengali mtq may have any one of a dozen words 
signifying "removal," "distance," or "cause," hung on as an 
ablative termination. But the point now under consideration 
will be best illustrated by an historical survey of the future tense. 
Our English future is formed by two auxiliaries, signifying 
respectively " volition " and " obligation," the remarkable alter- 
nation of which has often puzzled grammarians, and is said to 
afford a sort of shibboleth whereby to distinguish the English- 
man frbm Scotch, Irish, or Americans. The difficulty arises 
from the fact that the two auxiliaries have in different com- 
binations lost their former independent power in different 
degrees. The original meaning of shall is very remarkable. 
Grimm, in his " History of the German Language," has shown 
that it was originally a perfect, like the Greek olSa, /ceKTTifiai, 
avcoya, etc., and signified " I have killed." It is an instructive 
commentary upon that state of society in which murder was 
legally compounded by wergeld, or " man-money," that a verb 
signifying "I have killed" could have acquired the general 
force of " I owe," as naturally as olSa, from meaning " I have 
seen," came to mean " I know." The Gothic sJcila, of which 
skal is the perfect, meant, to divide or cut in pieces, whence the 
idea, involved in the Icelandic skilja, of " discrimination," or 
skill, t But shall has now become almost an empty word, 
although in Chaucer's " Court of Love," we still find the primary 
s«itise of " owing " in the phrase, " For by the faithe I shall to 
God." In the Low German languages it became early estab- 
lished as a future auxiliary ; bnt in High German, where wer^ 
den was employed instead, it still retains its meaning, soUen = 
" debere." % Owe itself we have not applied to the formati6n of 
futures, but in the conditional niood, which is a mere expan- 

* Thus is to be explained the use of a singular verb with the plurals of Greek 
neuters, which originally were collective nouns, i. e. feminines in the singular. 
" Every Greek student knows that fj miros means 'a body of cavalry.' " Maskil le- 
Sopher,-p. 47. 

t Compare the Latin di-vid-o with vld-e-o. The ideas of seeing and dividing are 
both expressed in distinguish and discern ; and the Spanish divisar means " to rec- 
ognize at a distance." 

t It has the primary sense of debere only in the technical language of the count- 
ing-house; being the head of the " Debtor " column in accounts. In ordinary use, 
soUen always stands as an auxiliary, and its only sense is one of moral obligation, 
allied to that of compulsion, — intermediate between the sense of ought to and the 
emphatic sense of shall, in English. 
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sion of the future, we find the preterite <>«§•/*<. By a note- 
worthy analogy, in the Persian futures be-berem, " I shall 
carry," be-bazem, " I shall play," bu-pursem, " I shall ask," the 
integrated prefix be is derived from bdyed = " oportet," so 
that the principle is the same as in English. 

To this method of forming the future we shall by and by 
return. The formation by means of will opens a still wider 
field for our consideration. The Latin eris was originally 
es-ya-s, in which the second root is the one which imparts 
to the compound its future significance. This root is either, 
as Bopp maintains, the same which appears in Sanskrit as i, 
" to wish " ; * or, as Wiillner (Origin of Lingual Forms, § 46) 
believes, the same as the Sanskrit i or ya, " to go." In 
the first case the formation is exactly like the English with will; 
in the second case it resembles the French "je vais dire." 
But, as Mr. Clark acutely observes, it is probable that both 
Bopp and WiiUner are right, since it is difficult to avoid the 
conclusion, from the complete resemblance of the two roots in 
their primitive shape, that they are really identical. No better 
word than " go " could be used to express the idea of wish- 
ing. " To be after " a thing may even now mean either to de- 
sire it or to go towards it ; and the word go is used in English 
in the sense of mean or wish, in the vulgar phrase, " I did n't 
go to do it." 

Be this as it may, the future is built up in many languages 
by means of an auxiliary signifying " motion towards." f The 
ancient Egyptian prefixed au, the verb substantive, a, the 
personal pronoun, and er, meaning " towards " ; and thus 
from iri, " to make," we have 

au -\- a -\- er -j- iri = auairi, 
" Am I towards making = I shall make." 
Ital. " Sono per fare." (Bunsen, Outl. I. 188.) 

Now, as we saw abov^ when discussing the meaning of aya, 
that the preposition to denotes both " motion towards " and . 

* Upon which are also founded the Greek optative, the Sanskrit potential and 
precative, the Zend potential, the Latin and Grothic conjunctives, and the Lithua- 
nian and Old Bulgarian imperatives. See Clark, Comp. Gram., p. 261. 

t I am told tliat the negroes in some of our Southern States are making a sort of 
contraband English, in which they conjugate as follows : pres. "I done it"; perf. 
" I done done it " ; aorist, " I gone done it " ; fut. " I gwine done it." 
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" purpose," we find in Malagassy the preposition ho, " for," em- 
ployed as the future auxiliary, so that, instead of saying " will 
love," they say " for to love." The future auxiliary, in Hara- 
foora, is toro, " in order that " ; and, curiously enough, we find 
in modern Greek a future made by prefixing vd, for 'Iva, " in 
order that," an early example of which may be seen in a prov- 
erb of the eleventh century, preserved by Skylitzes, 'Ew o-e 
etcriaa, ^ovpve • em ha ere ^aXda-co, " I built thee, oven : I will 
destroy thee." 

All these considerations support the conclusion that ya, aya, 
i, and i were varying forms of the same primeval root, used in 
the general sense of " going," " doing," " causing," or " be- 
ing after something." Now we find this pa in the Skr. 
da-s-ya-mi, " I will give," Gr. Stoo-w, Lith. dusu, and in 
the older Latin future aucl-ia-m, as well as' in fio, which was 
originally fu-ya-mi = Skr. bhav-a-mi, and in which the ya 
has an inceptive force. (Don. Varr. p. 414.) But the Latin, 
having lost many of its older futures, supplied their place by 
forms compounded with fio, used like the German werden, ajid 
these new agglutinative forms early became integrated into a 
tertiary shape. Thus ama-fio became amabo,* as ama-fui and 
ama-fiam had become amavi and amabam. Now when in the 
last days of antiquity the Roman Empire was overrun by hordes 
of Teutonic barbarians, and the precincts of the Latin language 
were invaded by scores of Germanic dialects, along with the 
partial disintegration of society which thereupon ensued, symp- 
toms of lingual disintegration also, here and there, began to 
show themselves. Amavi and amabam, weathering the storm, 
came out more compact than ever, appearing in Italian as amai 
and amava, in Spanish as amS and amaba, in French as aimai 
and aimais ; but amabo suffered wreck, and disappeared forever 
from Romanic speech. How, then, did Teutonized Latin make 
good the loss of its future tense ? "We may be sure that no 
meeting of Cortes, or assemblage of the Tiers-Btat, or conclave 
of Florentine burghers, ever voted upon the respective claims 
of 4, ai, and 6 to serve as algebraic signs of futurity. Neither 
did these determinative suflSxes." grow out" from the constant 
root, as a branch grows from an axillary bud, — according to 

* Key (Lat. Gram., p. 64) wrongly supposes the Latin future termination to be 
habeo instead o(Jio. 
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the absurd dictum of Schlegel, not wholly rejected even by Mr. 
Marsh.* Still less were they ever implicitly contained in some 
primitive linguistic germ, as Renan has boldly asserted, ^nd as 
Mr. Farrar has unwarily reiterated.f Theories like these may 
indeed be written down on paper, but if they contain any mean- 
ing, I, for one, have never been able to detect it. It was in no 
such way that the Romanic futures were formed. But the 
Teutonic speakers of Latin, who, speaking German, would have 
said, " I have to love," % took the most suitable auxiliary that 

* Mr. Marsh (Lect. I. 338) thinks that some terminations may "germinate," 
since we hare not actually traced quite all of them bade to significant roots ; and 
says that the resemblance of the genitive singular to the nominative plural, both in 
English and in Latin (s, s ; ce, cc), cannot be explained by the doctrine of coales- 
cence. It has already been amply explained ; as any one may see who will com- 
pare Don. Crat., p. 438, 443, and Varron., p. 328, fol'g, with Garnett, p. 214-227. 
Moreover, when a theory, intrinsically probable, has sustained itself in nine hun- 
dred and ninety-nine cases, its chances of failure in the thousandth are not so alarm- 
ing that we need run for safety to a formula which is too empty of meaning to 
admit either proof or disproof Suppose Leverrier and Adams, when perplexed by 
the abnormal perturbations of Uranus, had abandoned the Newtonian theory with 
reference to that particular planet ! But we prefer to believe that Mr. Marsh has 
here merely made a slip of the pen. 

t " Language was formed by a process, not of crystalline accretion, but of germinal 
•development. Every essential part of language existed as completely (although 
only implicitly) in the primitive germ, as the petals of a flower exist in the bud 
before the mingled influences of the sun and air have caused it to unfold." Earrar, 
Orig. Lang., p. 35. What is this but mediaeval Realism ? We talk of the " growth " 
of language and the " roots " of words. When a writer does not stop to translate 
his words into ideas, the jump from community of name to community of nature is 
quickly made ; and so, because language " grows " and has " roots," we are gravely 
asked to regard it as a sort of tree ! Will Mr. Earrar, leaving generalities, explain, 
for instance, in what sense the termination bo buds out from the root aina? 

t In Gothic and Old High German the pres. indie, is often used for the future ; 
Gothic, however, generally uses haban. In 2 Cor. xi. 12, Ulfilas translates noirftrat 
by taujan haba ; also visan habaith for earat, John xii. 26. Aigan (= (^a>, A. S. 
agan, Germ, etgen, Eng. own) was also used. Also vairtha = werden. In John 
xiv. 22, Ulfilas renders /ieX\«s ifii^avL^eiv by munais gabairhtjan. In Icelandic also 
munu is used as a future auxiliary. Cf. the Scotch " Noo we maun totter doon, 
John" (Guest, Trans. Phil. Soc, 1845, p. 155), and Eng. mean, which may 
almost serve as a future auxiliary. It is, perhaps, doubtful whether fiiWftv is akiu 
to these words, as Bopp and Sir E. Head think, or is, according to Hesychius, to 
be referred to noXuv, in which case neXKo) flnelv = " je vais dire " (Buttm. Lexil. 
8. V. /SXtTTfif). Bopp suggestively refers us to Skr. mant/e, " I mean," and 
compares SXkos = anyas. See Sir Edmund Head's admirable little treatise on 
Shall and Will, pp. 68 - 75. In the rabbinical Hebrew of the Mishna the future 
is often designated by ghathid, nearly equivalent to jisXKa>. In the Southern dialects 
of England, worth = werden was once generally used to form futures. Head, p. 87. 
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came to hand, and witt it built up, in similar wise, the new 
futures amar-he, aimer-ai, amer-ho. These are primary forma- 
tions, analogous to those of the Chinese ; and this is the only 
known way in which grammatical forms can arise. It was in 
just this way that the Komaic of the Eastern Empire, having 
lost both its perfect and its future, said henceforth l^o) -y/aai^et 
and deXay ypd^Jret instead of ye'ypa<l>a and <ypd-\^a>* 

We find, therefore, two types of the future tense, — the 
" shall " type and the " will " type. The latter, as we have 
seen, in its various representations, will, werden, pa, etc., rests 
upon the notion of " motion towards " ; the former, in its 
various forms, shall, bu, owe, own, aigan, have, etc., upon the 
singularly associated notions of possession and obligation. So 
thoroughly intermingled do the conceptions here become, that 
in the Greek verbals in reo? we find ya, though a future auxil- 
iary of the " will " type, employed to express obligation. It is 
also noteworthy, as showing the paucity of the primeval de- 
vices by which such vast results have been accomplished, that 
the very same auxiliary is used, now to express past time, now 
to express future time. As have has been used at different 
times both a,s a past and as a future auxiliary, so the very do, 
did, by which the Gothic languages make their preterite tense, 
is used in Sclavonic to form the future, e. g. bu-du, " I shall be," 
literally, " I do to be." (Bopp, II. 708.) And in Greek, both 
the aorist ervcp-drj-v and the future Tv^-Orj-crofiat, contain the 
very same word, dr) = do. In Old Sclavonic, we find imam, 
" to have," used as a future auxiliary, as in imyeti imashi, 
" thou wilt have." (Bopp, II. 886.) In Latin we find scri- 
bendum est mihi for " I have to write," and it is easy to see how 
the idea of possession passes through that of obligation into 
that of simple futurity. In exchanging fieri for habere the 
Romanic languages founded their new future tenses upon a new 
conception ; but in order to accomplish this, they were obliged 
to resort to simple juxtaposition. 

* In ancient Greek we have occasionally such forms as KoXui/fas e^'*'' 0*^<»'" 
\evKa>s ix'"- Matthiae, Gr. Gr. ^ 559. In Herodotus, VII. 49, we have d i6e\oi 
KaraiTTrjvai. Cf. I. 109. The Wallachian has formed its future with velle instead of 
habere, e. g. voiu centd, " I will sing." Instead of 6eKa>, the Komaic usually em- 
ploys dd, a contraction of deXd vd. Head (p. 90) quotes precedents for the use of 
h.dxre as a future auxiliary in Latin. 
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The process by which these primary iense-forms have become 
tertiary is too well known to need description. In the Eomanic 
languages, with a few exceptions,* the futures are now as purely 
inflectional as the Latin amabo. The modern Greek who says 
6a. ypd'yfrei thinks no more of OeXai than the old Roman thought 
of Jio when using his future tense. But it may not be so gen- 
erally borne in mind that in English also, as spoken in the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries, analogous symptoms of amalga- 
mation began to show themselyes. . From sundry old authors, 
Mr. Marsh (Lect., I. 386) cites examples like willi, woldi, kepi, 
hawy, cani, ne rechi, thenkestow, misdostow, and troustu, for " I 
will," " I would," " I keep," " I have," " I can," " I reck not," 
" thinkest thou," " misdoest thou," and " trowest thou." In the 
Paston Letters we have " come for to arescuyd it " ; in Lord Ber- 
ners's Proissart, " it shuld af alien " ; in Wyclifs Apology, afelid 
for " have felt " ; in Piers Plowman, " why nadistou " for 
" why hadst thou not." Finally, in an old poem, the amalgama- 
tion is so complete that a second pronoun can be added without 
fear of tautology, and we find thu canstu, literally " thou canst- 
thou."f Now if this integrating process had begun two or three 
centuries sooner, and if it had not been so quickly checked by 
such conservative forces as the invention of printing and the 
translation of the Bible, it is highly probable that English would 
have produced a more or less varied system of inflections. Ob- 
viously the influence of written characters upon spoken language 
is, to preserve the integrity of existing forms ; and this must be 

* But we still have, as mementos, the Portuguese dar-lhe-het,-" I will give him," 
and in Provenf al such phrases as this : — 

" E pes men cor non aus dir a rescos, 
Pregar vos ai, s'en aus, en ma chansos." 

Compare the Sardinian a/>p« cssj, etc., and the Spanish " casftp^ar los A^como 
avran a far." Nevertheless, this origin of the Romanic futures has been idly doubted 
by Ampere, Hist, de la Litt. Franfaise, p. 1 60. 

t " Wherfor I prei zow that ze nul not bugil ous, that ze send to ous warning 
whether schul we have eny help or no." Harrard's Letter on Glendower's Rebel- 
lion, in Ellis's Letters, Second Series, Vol. I. Letter IV., p. 15. Here nul = ne will. 
In Chaucer's Romauntof the Rose, 3741, we havenoHe fovnewolde. A similar agglu- 
tination of pei'sonal pronouns occurred in Provencal : e. g. " No sai en qual guisa-m 
fui natz." " Per aisso-t tem amors." " Lo jorn gue-ns ac amor amdos eletz." 
" Tolre no-m podetz que no-us am." Lewis, p. 1 54. In German, as late as Luther's 
time, we have willu, mustu, woldich, vasthi, woldhi, kondhi. See Marsh, I. 387, who 
also cites instances in Icelandic. 
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duly remembered by those who maintain that, according to the 
views here expounded, the Chinese ought long since to have lost 
its primary structure.* The causes which have hitherto detained 
one third of the human race in social as well as linguistic 
nonage, are too complicated to be discussed here. But we 
may note, first, that ideographic characters were used in China 
at a much earlier period than in any other country, except per- 
haps in Egypt ; secondly, that the ancestral Aryan and Semitic 
languages had both become tertiary long before Devanagari, 
Cuneiform, or Phoenician alphabets were invented ; thirdly and 
principally, that a Chinese character, standing as it does for a 
whole word, and not for a constituent letter or syllable, must 
exert far greater influence than could ever be exerted by a set 
of alphabetic symbols, in stereotyping the word which it repre- 
sents. As Renan has well observed, — though without perceiv- 
ing the force of his own remark, — it is by no means accidental 
that the two great literary languages which have retained their 
primary structure, Chinese and sacred Egyptian, are just those 
two languages which have employed ideographic instead of pho- 
netic symbols. The Japanese, which had become secondary be- 
fore it adopted the Chinese characters, was obliged to give those 
characters a syllabic or phonetic value. And the demotic Egyp- 
tian, which in contrast with the sacred language may be pro- 
nounced rudely secondary, has given a phonetic power to the 
mutilated hieroglyphics in which it is written. In Europe the 
influence of written symbols, lately increased and multiplied a 
thousand-fold by the invention of printing, the education of the 
formerly ignorant classes, and the dissemination of popular 
literature, has been active alike in preserving the inherited in- 
flections of French, and in impeding the genesis of new inflec- 
tions in English. Were written language to follow the lead of 
ordinary speech, instead of adhering to archaic traditions, the 
process of linguistic destruction and renovation would go on as 

* " Les seules langnes monosyllabiques que nous eonnaissons, celles de Test 
de I'Asie, ne sont jamais sorties de leur etat." Kenan, Langues Semitiques, 1. 98. Far- 
rar, Orig. Lang. 1 84. In L' Orig. du Langage, p. 1 1 1 , Kenan thinks it better to soften 
the statement by inserting " franchement " after " sorties." At best this is only the 
flimsy argument of Flourens about the dogs on Egyptian monuments ; and the sen- 
sible remarks of Lewes (Studies in Animal Life, Chap: V.) will apply to Renan as 
well as to the Cuvierians. 
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perceptibly, though by no means so rapidly, in English as in 
many barbarian dialects. We should have had such interroga- 
tive conjugations as havvi, havye, hazzy ; imperatives like 
dondd'ee and gimme ; and our definite article, as in the cog- 
nate Danish and Swedish, would have lapsed into an inflec- 
tional modification in such words as thempress, thevangel, 
thapostle.* 

These considerations enable us at last to deal with sundry 
phenomena presented by the Semitic languages, which have 
not hitherto been brought into conformity with the general 
principles of linguistic evolution. The efforts of Bunsen, Don- 
aldson, and others, to explain the existing structure of these 
languages as resulting from the excessive grinding-down of a 
once complicated set of inflections, — whereby their career would 
be assimilated to that of the Aryan languages, — has resulted in 
failure. That the poorly inflectional Hebrew and Ethiopic 
represent a more primitive state of Semitic speech than the 
richly inflectional Arabic is, in view of the facts now to be cited, 
the only tenable conclusion. First, the transparency of Semitic 
formations is unlike anything which can be seen in languages, 
like English and French, which have once had a full system of 
inflections. Secondly, the process of modifying the meaning of 
words by internal vowel-changes cannot be explained, as in the 
English ring, rang, rung, as resulting from the phonetic influ- 
ence exerted by inflections now lost. Thirdly, the Hebrew, and 
especially the Ethiopic, construct-genitive can hardly be ex- 
plained as due to the efiect of integration upon a previously 
developed genitive. It is rather a genitive case arrested in its 
development. Miillef has acutely demonstrated that formations 
like the Hebrew Malk-i-zedek, or the Punic Hann-i-Baal, cannot 
be compared with a formation like the Italian fratelmo, where 

* Marsh, I. 388. Compare the Wallachian domnul for dominus ille ; Italian 
fiatdmo =frateUus meus, patremo = pater mens ; Hungarian aiya-m, etc. ; and the 
agglutinated articles in Albanian and Bulgarian. The influence of writing in re- 
tarding integration is noticed by Trench (English, Past and Present, p. 24), and by 
Whitney (pp. 472, 473), who thus explains the fact that English words anciently im- 
ported from Latin and Greek, as mint from moneta, church from hjriake, alms from 
eleemosyne, etc., are highly integrated, while words recently adopted have remained 
comparatively intact. Sea also Miiller's remarks on Yes'r and Yes'm (I. 224) ; and 
compare A. W. Schlegel, Obs, sur la Langue et la Litt. Proven^ales, p. 18. 
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the integrated ending was once an adjectival pronoun equiv- 
alent to a true genitive. Fourthly, the much greater conspicu- 
ousness of onomatopoeia in the Semitic than in the Aryan lan- 
guages shows that their words have better retained their 
primitive shape. Fifthly, the vast nimiber of notions expres- 
sible by slight modifications of single Semitic root * is a feature 
characteristic, not of highly integrated languages, like French 
or English, but of languages, like Annamitic and Burmese, 
which have never arisen from their primitive meagreness. 

In view of these facts, a comparison between the older He- 
brew and the younger Arabic becomes very instructive. Let 
us bear in mind that the Hebrew became a written language at 
least one thousand two hundred years sooner than the Arabic, 
and that the influence of writing in retarding integration is 
acknowledged to be especially powerful in the case of the Se- 
mitic alphabets. (Renan, p. 437.) Now Arabic is far richer in 
inflections than Hebrew. The forms of the verb, which are five 
in Hebrew, and have been reduced to three in Aramaean, are 
nine in Arabic. In the latter language there are more com- 
pound tenses. In Syriac there are but few traces of a dual ; in 
Hebrew we find it in some classes of nouns ; in Arabic it is 
applied to adjectives, pronoims, and verbs. " The employment 
of certain conjunctions in regimen and with afiixes, which is a 
characteristic feature of Arabic, is also found in Hebrew, but 
only in a rudimentary stage." (Renan, 424-426.) From all 
these data, which Renan has most skilfully generalized, he 
draws the incorrect conclusion that — since the Semitic lan- 
guages have become richer and richer in inflections with the 
progress of time, and since, moreover, they have not given birth 
to analytic derivative dialects, as the Latin gave birth to French, 
and the Anglo-Saxon to English — they are therefore the prod- 
uct of mental processes totally different from those which have 
produced the Aryan languages, and can in no wise be explained 
by the same formula of development. 

* In Hebrew, for instance, " the word yyg, in its various conjugations, means to 
mix, to exchange, to stand in the place of, to pledge, to interfere, to be familiar ; 
and also to disappear, to set, and to do a thing in the evening ; besides all this, 
with various vowel modifications, the same three letters mean to be sweet, a fly or 
beetle, an Arabian, a stranger, the weft of cloth, the evening, a willow, and a 
raven." Farrar, Chapters on Language, p. 229. 
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At the present stage of our discussion, the way out of this 
diflSculty is short and easy. Although the mother-Semitic was 
a tertiary language, no less than the mother-Aryan, it would be 
very misleading to regard them as equally developed at the 
outset. The mother-Aryan was the product of afar more exten- 
sive antecedent process of agglutination than the mother- Semitic. 
While the former may be supposed, in its secondary stage, to 
have resembled such richly agglutinated languages as Telugu 
or Turkish, the latter must be supposed to have resembled such 
poorly agglutinated languages as Burmese or demotic Egyptian. 
Its progress, therefore, after attaining the tertiary stage, would 
be toward the further development of inflection. The Semitic 
vowel-changes show how meagrely supplied the mother-tongue 
must have been with determinative signs. In Chinese this 
meagreness is partly compensated by an elaborate system of 
tones. Probably the early speaker of Semitic similarly pro- 
nounced his vowels with an altered stress, which often leads to 
a vowel variation, as, in Hebrew, " pattach," lengthened into 
" qamets," may become " qamets-chatuph." Now in Hebrew 
the development of tertiary forms was early stopped by the in- 
troduction of writing and literary culture ; * while the progress 
of Arabic for the next twelve centuries was not toward 'so-called 
" analysis," but toward a more extensive production of forms 
by amalgamation. The redactions of the Koran, under 0th- 
man and Abdalmalek, put a final stop to this. 

Lastly, the progress of the Semitic languages, since they 
stopped amalgamating, has been toward further integration by 
the dropping of inflections and vocalization of consonants, after 
the manner of Aryan tongues, as we had occasion to observe at 
the beginning of this discussion. And let it be further noted 
that the Semitic dialect which was latest checked in its devel- 
opment of tertiary forms, and which therefore arrived at rela- 
tively great inflectional complexity, — namely, the Arabic, — 
is just the one which most resembles the Aryan languages in 
its recent tendency towards " analysis." Even Renan compares 
the relation of new and old Arabic to the relation of new and 
old High German. 

* See also, for the conservative influence of a priestly caste or fraternity, Whit- 
ney, pp. 148, 149, 159. 
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That the history of the Semitic languages presents no such 
striking case of change as the change from Latin to French, 
from Anglo-Saxon to English, or from Vedic Sanskrit to Hin- 
dustani, may readily be granted. But for a most intimate 
mixing of races, such changes would not have occurred in the 
Aryan domain. Except in the case of Amharic, no Semitic 
language is known to have been adopted as a vernacular speech 
by a non^Semitic race, as the Latin was adopted by Kelts, 
Iberians, and Germans. And in the Amharic we do find the 
nearest approach to parallelism with the Romanic dialects 
which the Semitic domain affords.* 

To sum up this long argument : we have seen good reason 
for believing that by a imiversal process of integration primary 
languages tend to become secondary, and secondary languages 
tend to become tertiary. "We have observed that tertiary 
languages are far from rejecting compounds and derivatives 
framed after the primary and secondary patterns. We have 
shown that lost inflections can be replaced only by a recurrence 
to the primary methods of juxtaposition ; and we have seen the 
amalgamative process eliciting new tertiary forms from these, 
juxtapositive compounds, save where it is checked by assign- 
able retarding influences. Finally, we have exhibited the work- 
ing of the same general processes in the Semitic languages, 
which have been wrongly claimed as constituting a separate 
domain of htmian speech, governed by dynamic laws peculiar 
to itself. Though the evidence here given is but a small frag- 
ment of what might be adduced, it is still quite sufficient to 
illustrate and confirm an inference which the results of gram- 
matical analysis have long since rendered inevitable. Thirty- 
three years ago that incomparable philologist, Richard Garnett, 
saw clearly that if inflections were ever independently signifi- 
cant, the structure of all languages must once have resembled 
that of the Chinese. (Essays, p. 109.) Bopp and his fellow- 
workers, in proving the first point, proved also the second ; and 
it is only by implicitly rejecting the one that Renan and his 
followers t are enabled explicitly to reject the other. 

* The fonnation of the so-called " constructive mood " in Amharic may perhaps 
be compared to the formation of the Romanic futures. Isenberg's Amharic Gram- 
mar, p. 69, cited by Garnett, p. 297. 

t M. ITranck accepts Kenan's theory, " parcequ'elle est la plus conforme 'k la 
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n. 

We liaviB thus arrived at a vantage-ground from which we may 
contemplate more nearly than of old the beginnings of human 
speech. Much of the ancient discussion upon this subject is at 
once seen to be no longer relevant. As long as inflections and 
modifying particles were believed to be arbitrary, they might 
well have been deemed the offspring of inventive contrivance ; 
not so when they are known to be significant. The intricate 
grammatical system of Greek or Sanskrit might well have been 
thought a fit subject for miraculous revelation ; not so the 
meagre and artless combinations of Chinese or Tungusian. 
Over the comparative claims of nouns, verbs, and prepositions, 
to be considered the primal elements of speech, we need no 
longer puzzle ourselves ; for we know that in a primitive lan- 
guage there are neither nouns nor verbs, neither adjectives nor 
adverbs, but only naked roots, which may be used to denote 
either substance or attribute, position or action, as circum- 
stances may chance to require.* Let us consider how the 
Chinaman would say, " The sun is shining through the clouds." 
He would take the word for sun; a word meaning bright, 
hrightly, brightness, or to he bright, according to the context ; a 
word meaning passage, or to pass ; and the word for cloud, 
coupled with some such expression as multitude, heap, or Jlock, 
to serve as a sign of plurality ; and heaping together these raw 
materials, would make the statement, " Sun bright pass cloud- 
heap." Crude as such a language undoubtedly is, we may 
rest assured that the winged words of our exquisite Aryan 
speech at first limped and halted with equal awkwardness. An 
analysis of the magnificent verse of Dante, 

" lo non piangeva, si dentro impietrai," 

would show us that its wonderful tissue is woven of very hum- 
ble stuff, — a word for " stone," a word imitating the sound of 

dignite de notre nature et a sa mysterieuse grandeur." Etudes Orientales, p. 404. 
How long are we to see scholars, from whom better things might be expected, 
childishly accepting or rejecting theories, not because they are upheld or contra- 
dicted by established facts, but because they conform to, or conflict with, sundry 
preconceived notions of " dignity " or " fitness " ? 

* " Auf dieser nraltesten Stufe sprachlichen Lebens gibt es also, lautlich nnter- 
schieden, weder Verba roch Nomina, weder Conjugation noch Declination." 
Schleicher, Die Darwinsche Theorie, p. 22. 
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■weeping, and a few demonstrative ejaculations denoting spatial 
proximity or remoteness. It is from such lowly beginnings 
that language has arisen ; and when we seek to account for the 
genesis of human speech, we must forget for a while the num- 
berless delicate contrivances by which civilized man gives un- 
erring expression to every shade of thought. We must forget 
our nouns and verbs, our inflections, prepositions, and auxili- 
aries, and search for the meaning latent in simple, ungarnished 
roots. We must turn our eyes from the architecture of the 
sacred edifice, that we may scrutinize with unbiassed vision the 
rugged blocks out of which it has been reared. 

But before we can properly arrive at a final residuum, one 
further element must be eliminated from the problem. The 
fact that all abstract words whatever, as well as all concrete 
words denoting supersensuous objects or conceptions, have been 
formed by the potent agency of metaphor out of words with a 
purely physical import, is too thoroughly established to need 
more than a passing illustration. That soul and sea are derived 
from the same root, that ghost, yeast, gust, gas, and geyser have 
a common origin, that words like intellect, conceive, admire, per- 
mit, contrition, attention, etc., are built up out of wholly material 
notions, has been proved and illustrated over and over again. 
Prom the bare notion of " moving," we get not only words 
signifying " furniture " (Fr. meubles'),iihQ Skr. sarit, " a river," 
sara, " sap," drapsa, " a drop," but also age and eternity, and 
the most abstract of the many names for the Deity. 

The explanations of the word God in our popular dictionaries 
are one and all untenable. Grimm has shown the common de- 
rivation from good to be impossible ; and the identification with 
Persian Klioda, from Zend qvadata, Skr. svadata, Lat. a se datus, 
has met, at Aufrecht's hands, with no better fate. Miiller mora 
plausibly suggests that it was formerly a heathen naine for the 
Deity, which passed into Christian usage, as Lat. Deus became 
Fr. Dieu.* There can, I think, be little doubt that God is iden- 

* Bunscn, Outlines, I. 78 ; Grimm, Deutsche Mijthologie, p. 12 ; Miiller, Lectures, 
II. 302. — Donaldson (New Cratylus, p. 710) would connect Godviilh kclKos, and 
6eos with ndrjfu ; but this is arrant guesswork, and the latter name was long ago 
proved to be identical with Lat. deus, Skr. devas, from div, " to shine," being a per- 
sonification of daylight. See Lassen, Indische Altei-thumskunde, I. 756. 

VOL. CIS. — NO, 225. 23 
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tical with Wodan, the name of the great Northern deity. Guil- 
laume and William, guerre and war, guardian and warden, guile 
and wile, will at once occur to the reader as analogous instances ; 
and a similar change is seen in the Armorican guasta and Ital. 
guastare, as compared with Lat. vastare, Eng. waste ; and in 
the Eng. quick, Goth, quivs, Lat. vivus. Paulus Diaconus tells 
us that the Lombards pronounced Wodan as Guodan* The 
initial digamma, consisting of a combined guttural and labial 
(f , kv, gu, qu, hw, sw, etc.), is resolved into its constituent ele- 
ments, one of which is usually eliminated, so that Guod is dif- 
ferentiated into God and Wod. The surviving element is fre- 
quently vocalized, becoming a mere breathing, as in Odin, with 
which we may compare the change from Georgian ghwino to 
Lat. vinum and Gr. olvo<;. Now F- Odin is derived by Grimm 
from wuotan, Lat. vadere, Eng. wade, " transmeare, cum im- 
petu ferri," and thus signifies the Prime Mover, " qui omnia 
permeat," the pervading source of the dynamic phenomena of 
the universe ; or, as Dante says : " La gloria di Colui che tutto 
muove." Strictly in keeping with this signification is Odin's 
character as the storm-spirit or inciting genius of the wind, in 
which he answers to the Greek Hermes, or Vedic Sarameyas, 
" Son of the Dawn." f This is at bottom a purely sensuous group 
of notions. Yet, as developed by modern philosophy, the con- 
ception of Odin is far loftier and more adequate than those ex- 
pressed by 0609, Jupiter, Dyaus ; % as the solar ray ( Tiws = 
Zev<iy, though doubtless the immediate source of all life and 
X lotion in our little group of worlds, is nevertheless itself but a 
limited manifestation of that limitless Power which is revealed in 



* And we find Ludoguicus for Ludomcus in Erchempert, Hist. Langob. 1 1 , Pertz, 
III. 245. in Germany and Lorraine we have the town names of Godesberg, Gndcn- 
berg, Godensholt, and Vandemont, all derived from Wodan. In the Westphalian 
dialect, Wednesdai/ ("day of Wodan") is called Godenstag or Gunstag; in Nether- 
Rhenish, Gudenstag ; in Flemish, Goensdag. See Thorpe, Northern Mythol. I. 229 ; 
Taylor, Words and Places, 323 ; and cf. Grimm, Gesch. der Deutschen Sprache, 296. 
The Westphalian Saxons wrote both Guodan and Gudan. In view of such a con- 
vergence of proofs, I am surprised that this etymology has not been sooner insisted 
on. 

t For the explanation of Hermes and his correlatives, see Mfiller, Lect. II. 492 ; 
Cox, Manual, 85, fol'g ; Baring-Gould, Curious Myths, II. 152, fol'g ; Mackay, 
Eeligious Development of the Greets and Hebrews, I. 260-273. 

t.For the physical meaning latent in nin'' see Oort, Worship of Baalim, Chap. 
II. ,' and cf. Mackay, op. cit. II. 414-426. 
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ceaseless rhythmical activity throughout the length and breadth 
of the Kosmos. 

The word truth affords another illustration, which may even 
now be worth citing, since writers are still to be found wasting 
eloquence over Home Tooke's derivation from (roweth, and his 
sophistical inference to dXtjOe? ov ^vaei aWa vo/iq). Its cor- 
relative in Sanskrit is dhruwa, from dhru, " to place or estab- 
lish"; whence also Goth, trig-gvus, "secure," and Germ. 
trauen and treu.* AVhile, according to Pott, the Lat. varus, 
Germ, wahr, Welsh gwir, Gael. /or, Sclavon. viera, is from the 
same root which appears in Germ, wehren, 0. H. Q.-warjan, 
Welsh gwared, Ital. guardare, and means that which is 
t" covered," ergo sheltered, or secure from attack. 

It being thus apparent that metaphor may educe the grand- 
est abstract conceptions from the humblest material notions, we 
have now only to inquire how the roots Expressive of such notions 
were produced. Of the various recondite, mystical, or incog- 
noscible theories which have been framed, — chiefly in Ger- 
many, — concerning the origin of language,. we have not time 
to speak. Max Miiller's doctrine, that roots are " phonetic 
types," must be pronounced vague and inadequate. The term 
" phonetic type " can mean nothing but a representation, in 
vocal sounds, of an objective phenomenon which invites atten- 
tion, or of a subjective feeling which demands expression. To 
say that a root is a " phonetic type," is therefore merely to state 
the problem without solving it. To explain the genesis of lan- 
guage, it is not enough to say that, as every substance when smt>- 
ten rings response to the blow, so the human mind attunes itself 
to concord with the sensory percussion from without. It must 
be shown why this is possible, and how it comes to pass. It 
must be shown in what way mere vocal utterances can become 
the fitting signs of external and internal phenomena ; by what 
subtle alchemy a rhythmic pulsation of the air is transmuted 
into the nimble messenger of thought and feeling. In the pres- 
ent state of our knowledge, amid the confusion of ideas in which 
this problem is entangled, its solution may be impracticable, and 
must needs be imperfect. Yet a theory which would fain satisfy 

* Gamett, ,p. 28. In the Semitic languages also, " I'idee da vrai se tire de la 
solidite, de la stabilite." Kenan, Langues S€mitiques, I. 23. 
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us by a mere phrase, like " phonetic type," is, as Professor Whit- 
ney (p. 427) observes, utterly unphilosophical and infertile. 

To explain the process whereby articulate sounds have been 
erected into symbols of mental and physical phenomena, a legiti- 
mate hypothesis has been framed, according to which a large 
class of words were originally mere representations of the 
sounds given out by animate or inanimate objects. Sounds 
uttered in imitative response to external sounds or noises 
passed into currency as vocal signs of the phenomena whereof 
the archetypal sounds were chiefly characteristic ; and the con- 
crete material designations thus produced were afterwards meta- 
phorically applied to the expression of abstract and immaterial 
conceptions ; while all words not thus originated were mere, 
interjectional utterances, serving to give vent to the feelings 
aroused by the sight of external objects. 

The Bow-wow Theory- — though it has been received by many 
eminent philologists with indignant ridicule and foolish appeals 
to sentimental prejudice — is nevertheless the only hypothesis 
yet proposed which alleges a vera causa. Every one knows 
that many words have come from onomatopoeic roots, though 
few are aware to what an extent the process may be traced. 
Not only is it that words like cackle, caw, croon, snarl, grunt, 
chirp, twitter, sigh, groan, shriek, sneeze, crash, bang, whiz, puff, 
snap, crunch, buzz, hiss, hum, twang, jingle, chink, rustle, whis- 
per, clatter, gurgle, bubble, rumble, etc., are manifest imitations, 
but also many words indicative of no sound or noise whatever, 
many words expressive of purely abstract notions, may safely 
be referred to an imitative source. They who have carefully 
noted the wanton freaks which metaphor delights in, and who 
know, moreover, that all the indigenous words in all the Aryan 
languages have arisen from a few hundred primitive roots, will 
not be surprised to find a single word begetting legions of off- 
spring whose resemblance to each other and to their sire is far 
from obvious. Every one has read of the Arabian genie who 
became in succession a wolf, a cock, an eagle, a pomegranate, 
and lastly a raging fire which burnt up the daughter of a sultan. 
The metamorphoses of language are not less marvellous. We 
have already seen glory becoming the badge of hopeless servi- 
tude. We may next contemplate a venerable root, mar, — ex- 
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pressive of " grinding down," and doubtless imitated from the 
sound of that mechanical process, — producing in divers lan- 
guages at least one hundred fifty distinct words (to say nothing 
of minor modifications), among which, in English alone, are 
comprised terms so difierent as mill, meal, maul, moil, mouldy 
mortal, murder, member, meer, marble, Mark, milk, blaspheme^ 
blame, smart, mellow, melt, malt, mild, ambrosia, travail, remorse, 
mallet, memory, and martyr* 

Ih like manner numerous words, retaining naught that is ex- 
clamatory in their forms or meanings, have nevertheless been 
developed from interjections. From the root ach are derived 
words expressive both of emotional discomfort and of material 
sharpness as well as swiftness ; among which, in various lan- 
guages, are Gr. ukw, uKavOa, axoi, Bng. ache, A. S. ege, egeslich, 
Icel. ecTci, Germ, ekel, ecke,jucken, Eng. itch, Icel. eggia, Lat. 
acuo, acus, acies, Gr. uKaKri, aKpo<i, wkv<; = Skr. a^us, which 
brings us to apa = tTTTTo? = equus, wrongly claimed as due to 
direct imitation, f Onomatopoeia is therefore far from being a 
sterile principle ; nor is it easy to indorse the objection that imi- 
tative sounds, even in their crudest shape, are not yet language. 
Miiller tells us that " there are cockatoos who, when they see 
cocks and hens, will begin to cackle, as if to inform us of what 
they see." The inference, ihat an imitation of cackling can- 
not be language, proves somewhat too much ; for we cannot 
consent to banish a considerable number of decorous words 
and pithy sentences from the category of language, merely be- 
cause certain parrots have a habit of repeating them. So, when 
the Englishman at dinner in China, craving information as to 
the nature of the dish before him, said interrogatively. Quack, 
quack ? and received the astounding answer. Bow-wow ! 
Miiller doubts whether such talk as this deserves the name 
of language. But the doubt rests upon a confusion of ideas. 
When the duck says quack, no language is used, because the 
sound in question corresponds to no general concept. But 
when man in framing language says quack, he is performing a 

* See the details in Miiller, II. 33 1 - 350 ; to which I have added travail, derived 
on Garnett's authority, through the Prench, from Kymric trafael = tra -\- mael, " over- 
work." 

t Compare Curtius, Griechische Etymologie, p. 122, with Gamett, p. 64, and 
MuUer, II. 75. 
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rudimentary act of abstraction. He is designating an object 
by one of its conspicuous marks, and is therefore using lan- 
guage no less than when he calls the moon a " shiner " : J^at. 
liina, Lucina, from lucere, lux. Tlie word moo * would have 
been as intelligible as any of the names for a cow ; and would 
have been quite as capable of producing derivatives, or entering 
into compounds, signifying milk, beef, leather, horn, 'boots, a 
shield, a bright-eyed maiden, the nourishing earth, clouds with 
swelling udders, distant thunder, bovine stolidity, and cud- 
chewing revery- A brief examination of Indo-European my- 
thology will show what scanty materials suffice for the lan- 
guage-maker; and we may be sure that in his hands a few 
homely imitative roots would soon be wrought into numberless 
forms of quaintness and beauty. 

But it must not be supposed that onomatopoeia ought, upon 
this principle, to be traceable in the majority of modern words. 
In current use, as we have seen, words speedily lose their 
primitive form and their original significance. Episeopus be- 
comes Danish bisp; and we talk of ostracism without thinking 
of oyster-shells. Words are built up, pulled to pieces, and 
conjured with, until we have stranger from ex, and history, 
wit, and Veda, from the same root. The whole Aryan lan- 
guage must have, gone through tl\is wearing and tearing pro- 
cess many times before it acquired its present structural pecu- 
liarities. Nor is the imitative principle unlimited in its scope 
and powers. After language has acquired a sufficient foothold 
foi derivatives to be formed, metaphor begins to assert its sway. 
It is more convenient to name many objects and actions from 
attributes less vague and ambiguous than the noise which they 
make or by which they are accompanied. In highly developed 
languages the traces of onomatopoeia must, on any hypothesis, 
be comparatively slight ; and it is both unphilosophical and 
superfluous to do what Mr. Wedgwood and Mr. Farrar have 
too often done, — to ignore established etymologies and ac- 
knowledged linguistic affinities, and to override phonetic laws, 
in the eager attempt to gather illustrations of the Bow-wow 
Theory. Mr. Wedgwood, for example, identifies hound = 

* This sound is now, in German, used by children, — and recognized by adults, 
even in literature, as the legitimate term, in " baby-talk," — for " cow." Likewise, 
md for " sheep." Cf. the- Eng. slang term hi-yi for " puppy." 
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Germ, hund, with the Esthoniaix hunt, " a ■wolf," and derives 
the latter from Esth. hundama, " to howl," " corresponding to 
O. H. G. hunon, ' to yelp like a fox,' and So. hune, ' to whine.'" 
Now such a point of resemblance between languages radically 
dissimilar is always likely to be accidental,* and in this case is 
undoubtedly so. Whether the Esthonian hunt is onomatopoeic 
or not, we shall not attempt to determine. But the Germ. 
hund has a very different origin, — no other, in fact, than 
hinthan, " to catch," Swed. haenta, Eng. hunt, Lat. " pre- 
hendro," the houndheing the animal " qui capit feras." (Grimm, 
Deutsche Gramm., 11. 35.) From the same source comes 
the Skr. gvan, Zend fpan, Gr. Kvav, Lat. canis (Burnouf, 
Sur le Yapna, I. Ixxii., Ixxxi.), which Mr. Parrar claims as 
imitative. To assign for dog a mimetic origin because the Ice- 
landic doggr sounds like a growl, — as Mr. Parrar is inclined 
to do, — is to violate the first principles of etymology ; for the 
terminal r, in the Icelandic form, is no part of the original 
word, being merely the nominative case-sign, which in several 
other Aryan languages appears as s. Thus /oof is in Icelandic 
foir, and Brunhild is Brynhildr. This r was originally a 
pronoun of the first person. In spite of the identity of the 
initial letters, I am inclined to believe that the common 
opinion is correct which derives dog from the mother-Aryan 
dak, which appears in Skr. dak, "to bite": if daughter = 
duhitri, dog may certainly come from dah. As to the Sanskrit 
words rudatlta and bhacha, for " dog," they are very likely 
mimetic. Crane, Swed. trana. Germ. Krariich, which is also 
claimed by Mr. Parrar, means simply "the long-shanked," as 
is shown by the Welsh synonyme garanawg, from gar, " a 
shank." Mr. Wedgwood is disposed to connect MrTrc? with 
Eng. hobby, Pr. hobin, Prisian hoppe, supposed to come from 
the cries hait, whoa, huf, and haap, used in driving a horse ; 
but tTTTTo? is well known to be identical with Skr. agva, " the 
swift," which is indeed, as we have seen, most likely onoma/- 
topceic, but is not to be disposed of after the summary fashioi^ 

* " L'etymologie reste vin jeu arbitraire tant que I'on n'a point determine ex- 
perimentalement les lois d'apres lesqnelles les sons se permutent en passant d'une 
langue a une autre ; c'est la connaissance de ces lois qui donne a la philologie com- 
paree dans le sein de la famille indo-europeenne un si haut degre de certitude." 
Kenan, Langues Similiques, I. 467. Compare Turgot, (Euores, Tom. III. p. 33. 
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of these etymologists. No is explained by Mr. Wedgwood as a 
development of the soimd made by an infant when he shuts 
his teeth by way of refusing tlie breast : our negative shake of 
the head, he thinks, has a kindred origin. We moved our 
heads to and fro when we rejected the proffered nourishment, 
and we therefore continue through life to shake our heads in 
token of denial ! ! JVb is compounded of the A. S. ne and d, 
(Goth, ai and aivs, Lat. cevum, Gr. almv, alei, Eng. ever}, and 
therefore originally meant never. The latter of these roots is 
derived by Graff and Kuhn from our old acquaintance i =,ya, 
" to go." JVe, the former, is a form of the demonstrative na, 
signifying remoteness, and used to express many ideas not in- 
Tolving negation, as in Greek, for instance, where it is the sign 
of the accusative. Perhaps no example could better illustrate 
the utter capriciousnoss of fancy with which many mimetic 
derivations are assigned. The attribution of certain powers of 
expression to particular vowels and consonants is very haz- 
ardous. When we are told that, in Mandshu, ama means 
" father," and erne " mother," because a is the stronger and 
e the weaker vowel,* we need only point to the Japanese /q/a, 
" mother," and titi, " father," where the distinction is reversed. 
When Mr. Farrar cites the roughness of Germ, entsetzen, 
" terror," in behalf of the Bow-wow Theory, we need only 
refer to alarm, which is not rough, but smooth ; to say nothing 
of the fact that entsetzen merely means a " displacement." 
And when he adduces the pleasant^sounding minstrel as a case 
of reflex onomatopoeia, we must — in view of the origin of 
minstrel, through Lat. minister, from minus, which means 
" less," and has nothing to do with music — consider him mis- 
led by his pleasant aural associations with the word. 

The survey of these erroneous derivations shows us that the 
bow-wow principle has been to a great extent supplanted and 
obscured in the Aryan languages by formations based upon a 
more abstract set of conceptions. Thus the moon is called the 
*' measurer," luna the " shiner," canis the " taker," dog the 
" biter " ; and, in spite of Professor Key and Mr. Farrar, there 
is nothing absurd in the opinion that cow, 0ovi, Skr. go, is 
the " go-er " ; for we must remember that in Greek small 

* Compare the curious speculations of Leibnitz, Nouveaux Essais, Livre III. 
Chap. II., with Plato, Kratyhs, 426, 434, 435. 
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cattle, such as sheep and goats, are called ra irpo^ara, " the 
forward-walkers." Mr. Garnett has admirably stated the 
general principle : " Grimm has shown that, in English and 
German, /ox simply denotes ' hairy ' ; in Sanskrit, the feminine 
noun lomasa, from lomas, ' hair,' means a fox ; while the mas- 
culine lomasd denotes quite a different animal, a ram. In 
other languages, as in the Icelandic refr, and Persian roubah, 
the idea of hairiness quite disappears, and Reynard is desig- 
nated by another single quality, ' thievishness.' * The reason 
of this is obvious. Though a fox is an individual, he is com- 
posed of an aggregate of particulars, which no simple word is 
capable of expressing. "We therefore denote this complex idea 
by a term expressive of some simple quality ; and though the 
term may in itself be equally characteristic of a rat or a squir- 
rel, it answers every purpose of oral communication, as long 
as people agree to employ it in the same sense." (Essays, 
p. 27.) With what seeming caprice this principle of nomen- 
clature works may best be seen in the etymology of the words 
woman and wife. The plural of woman is written women, 
from the natural but mistaken notion that the termination is 
the same as the English word maw.f It is the Sanskrit forma- 
tive suflBx man, Lat. man, min, Gr. /xovrj, fiaiv, /j-'tjv, and fiiv. 
Wb-man is identical with Lat. fe-min-a, Skr. we-man, a 
" weaver " ; with which may be compared our use of spinster. 
It was hardly more strange that the primitive Aryans should 
call the woman a "weaver," than that they should call the 
daughter of the household a " milkmaid " ; yet this derivation, 
of the latter word has been minutely and incontrovertibly 
proven. Daughter, Gr. dvyarvip, Skr. duhitri, is from duh, " to 
milk," the suffix ter, rrjp, iri, being like the suffix man, in 
denoting the agent who performs the action expressed by the 
substantive root.:f It is worthy of remark that, in Chinese, 

* The Sanskrit designates a very different animal by this attribute : Skr. mushas 
" the stealer," = Eng. mouse. 

t Just as the plural of Mussulman was formerly written incorrectly Mussulmen. 

J What shall be said of the supposed connection between humo and humus? To 
compare the two words directly with each other, and then to waste good rhetoric 
over the conception of man as " earth-born " or " humble," is, I believe, preposter- 
ous. An analysis of the words in question leads to a different conclusion. Tho 
Sanskrit suffix mi denotes in many cases the " place where," as in Goth, hai-m-s, 
Eng. ho-me, "a, resting-place" (Gr. k€i in K«/iai). So the Skr. bhu-mi-s, Lat. 
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woman is regarded as the " sweeper," since in the hieroglyphic 
system of that language she is represented by a broom. As for 
wife, A. S. wif, Germ, weib, it is etymologically connected 
with A. S. wefan, Germ, weben, Skr, we, Eng. weave. 

Countless examples such as these show that the Aryan lan- 
guages owe the larger part of their present Tocabulary to a 
very different principle from that of onomatopoeia. But this 
conclusion, far from invalidating the Bow-wow Theory, serves 
only to demonstrate the impossibility of regarding the earliest 
Aryan speech as in any true sense of the word a primitive 
language. When Max Miiller proves that a large portion of 
the words claimed by the mimetic school have in reality started 
from such abstract roots as " go," " shine," " measure," etc., 
he has indeed carried by assault an untenable position which 
should never have been occupied ; but he has by no means won 
the battle, which, if it is ever to be definitely decided, must be 
•fought upon quite different ground. For, when we examine the 
lowest phases of barbarian speech, we find, as might have been 
expected, that they afford no means of expressing such abstract 
conceptions as those just enumerated. The Aryan may call the 
moon a " shiner " ; but in Chingse it is just the other way : the 
symbol for " bright " is there compounded of the symbols for 
" sun " and " moon." " It requires but the feeblest power of 
abstraction, — a power possessed even by idiots, — to use a 
name as the sign of a conception, e. g. to say ' sun ' : to say 
' sheen,' as the description of a phenomenon common to all 
shining objects, is a higher effort ; and to say ' to shine,' as expres- 
sive of the state or act, is higher still." Mr. Farrar, from whom 
this judicious remark is cited, has collected many striking illus- 
trations of the paucity of abstract expressions in the lower lan- 
guages. " The Society-Islanders have words for dog's tail, 
bird's tail, and sheep's tail, yet no word for tail ; the Mohicans 

hu-mu-s is " the place where things gi-ow." Now homo is compounded of ho + min 
(A. S. gu-ma in bryd-gu-ma, " bridegroom," Germ, brduti-ga-m). The suffix min has 
just been fexplained in the text. Ho is probably akin to hu, bhu, <j)v, so that the 
derivative ho-min means " he who grows." In confirmation we may cite not only 
the Lat. adolescem, but also the Goth, thiv-a, from thu (whence Eng. thew), Skr. tu, 
" to grow." Thiv-a means " a young man," he who grows or waxes in strength. 
From the same root tu we get Skr. tavas, "strong," Gr. rais, "great" (in Hesy- 
chius); the Umbrian <«ta, " city " ; and the following words for "people," — Let- 
tish tauta, Irish tucUh, Goth, tliiuda, O. H. G. diot (whence diutisk and Deulsch). 
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have verbs for every kind of cutting, and yet no verb ' to cut.' 
The Australians have no generic term for fish, bird, or tree. 
The Malays have no term for tree or herb, yet they have vrords 
for fibre, root, tree-crown, stalk, stock, trunk, twig, and shoot. 
Some American tongues have separate verbs for ' I wish to eat 
meat,' and ' I wish to eat soup,' but no verb for ' I wish ' ; and 
separate words for a blow with a sharp and a blow with a blunt 
instrument, but no abstract word for blow." * The Kafir ex- 
presses " to live " by ukudhla ubomi, " to eat life." In Kachari 
the regular passive is formed by an auxiliary, meaning " to eat." 
From bu, " strike," and^a, " eat," we have ang-bu-ja-dang; " I 
eat a beating, = " I am struck." This idiom is found also in 
Canarese, and in the tertiary Bengali and Hindi,! which doubt- 
less adopted it from the non- Aryan dialects by which they are 
so closely surrounded. With such instances before us, Mr. Far- 
rar pertinently asks : " "Who shall believe that the sun and moon 
and earth had not been named at all u^til they received names- 
from roots meaning to shine, to measure, and to plough ? or that 
cows and reptiles, and creeping plants, and flowing water, and 
clouds, made shift with being anonymous until after men pos- 
sessed an indefinite number of verbs, all meaning ' to go ' ? " An 
Aryan could call his sheep to, Trpo^ara, but the primitive lan- 
guage-maker had no ^aiva to fall back upon : what else could 
he say but baa ? When Miiller traces back the word ugly (which 
Wedgwood summarily derives from ugh .') to the Skr. anh, "to 
throttle"; from which also come angustus, anguish, anxious, 
awe, Goth, agis, " fear," angina and quinsy, as well as various 
words for " serpent," — Skr. ahi, Gr. e%t9, exi-^va, Lat. anguis, 
0. H. G. unc, Icel. eglir, Gael, asc ; " hedgehog," — Gr. exivo^. 
Germ, igel, A. S. igil, Welsh awg ; " eel," — Gr. €y;j^eXv?, Lat. 
anguilla, Gael, easg ; " lizard," Germ, eidechse, A. S. athexe, 
etc. : when he has proved this, he has still to show that anh is 
not onomatopoeic, before he can make a point against the Bow- 
wow Theory. And a better combination of letters than anh, to 
express the sound of choking or throttling, it would perhaps be 

* Condensed from Farrar, Chapters on Language, 199, 200. 

t Miiller compares the vulgar German Priigel hosten, " to taste blows." Cf. also 
Priigelsuppe = a mess of blows. [" Er muss es ausfressen," lit. " he must cat it out," 
or "up," = "he must suffer it," "bear it," "endure the infliction," or, "assume 
the responsibility."] 
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hard to find ; if, indeed, this root be not the same as the inter- 
jectional ach, vhose derivatives we have already enumerated. 
Admitting this kinship, we have words for " horse," and for 
" serpent," from onomatopoeic roots, although in neither case 
is there an imitation of neighing or hissing. In similar wise, 
the Skr. marjara, " cat," has not, as has been claimed, any 
connection with the sound of purring. It means " the creature 
that cleans itself" (o/ji,6pypv/Jn), but it comes ultimately from the 
very root mar, " rubbing," which wo have above noticed, and 
which is in all probability onomatopceic. So the word dog is 
not an imitation of a growl ; but its parent word dak, " to bite," 
well represents the sharp sound produced by forcibly shutting 
the teeth. 

We are therefore strongly inclined to accept, to a large ex- 
tent, the Bow-wow Theory. It makes no appeal to a hypothet- 
ical word-making faculty, possessed by primitive men, but now 
forever lost. It supposes that the forces concerned in evolving 
language have been, like other forces, essentially uniform in 
their operation. Like the theories of Lyell in geology and of 
Darwin in biology, it seeks to interpret past events after the 
analogy of present events. And it is known that, through all 
the traceable stages of linguistic growth, absolutely new words 
are almost exclusively onomatopoeic* 

Indeed, since language is at bottom but a representation, 
since a word is nothing if it is not a sign, what title could a 
primeval name, unfavored by traditional acceptance, have, to 
be considered as the representation of an object, unless it were 
associated with it by some manifest likeness ? We know that 
written language had an imitative origin, f We know that our 
Roman characters have been gradually metamorphosed from 
crude pictures of natural objects. If a man wished to describe 
a dog to the eye, he drew an outline of him ; thai is to say, he 
made a representation which afiected the eye in somewhat the 
same way that the dog affected it. It is rational to suppose that 

* Whitney, op. cit. p. 429. " Es wird vielmehr bewiesen, dass bestimmte Natur- 
laute neben bestiramten Naturgesetzen die einzigen aussern Factoren sind, die fiir 
den Xlrsprung der Sprache in Betracht kommen und das dunkle Eathsel losen 
konnen." Voigtmann, Die Bau-wau-Theorie, p. v. 

t This portion of the argument has been admirably treated by Mr. Farrar (Chap- 
ters on Language, Ch. XVIII.). 
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he would go to work after the same fashion in addressing the 
ear. In representing the dog by means of the voice, what 
could he find to represent, if not the sound of the dog ? These 
two, — the voice of the man and the noise made by the dog, — 
are the only terms between which a relation of likeness could 
be established. 

Nevertheless there is a class of primitive words, most prolific 
in derivatives and most ubiquitous in their functions, which, I 
believe, the Bow-wow Theory is inadequate to account for. 
Such are the fundamental, demonstrative, or prepositional roots 
from which have originated the simple numerals, many pro- 
nouns,* words like aya above discussed,! and a host of nouns 
and verbs. . In one of his profoundest essays, Garnett has 
shown that the preposition which appears in Armorican as 
g"M>ar, in Sanskrit as iri, etc., with the meaning "upon" or 
" over," has produced an enormous number of words, signify- 
ing shade, covering, enclosure, choosing, color, deflection, turf, 
dress, dwelling, a summit, a gate, wool, warning, forbidding, 
defending, watching, expecting, enduring, hiding, seeing, weari- 
ness, truth, crookedness, wickedness, a bow, a yoke, a wreath, 
a foundation, dregs, and a vassal. And this is but a trifling 
part of the list. Benfey, in his " Lexicon of Greek Roots," 
has traced over a thousand words, in Greek alone, to this 
source. Now, as Garnett says, it is difficult to establish a 
relation of likeness between the ejaculation of a sound and 
the idea of direction or position. (Essays, p. 230, fol'g.) 

* " I thought it possible, in my History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 21, to connect 
ah-am with Skr. alui, 'I said,' Gr. ^, Lat. ajo and nego, — nay, witli Gotli. ahma, 
'spirit'; but I do so no longer. Nor do I accept the opinion of. Benfey {Sanshrit- 
Grammatik, § 773), who derives aham from the pronominal root yha with a pros- 
thetic o. It is a word which for the present must remain without a genealogy." 
Miiller, Lectures, II. 366. Garnett's opinion seems preferable, " that the terminat- 
ing m, whieh appears in all the oblique cases, is the real root ; and that aha is a 
particle prefixed for the sake of emphasis, perhaps related to iha, ' here,' — nearly 
analogous to the Italian eccomi." (Essays, p. 99.) In verb-endings of the first per- 
son, as bhavd-mi, abhava-m, hhaveya-m, etc., the demonstrative root m indicates prox- 
imity to the speaker ; and, by composition with the equivalent aha, the reduplicated 
expression of " hereness " becomes sufficiently emphatic to serve by itself as a sign 
of subjectivity, " Ichheit " or " I-hood." Cf. Lat. ego-met, and see Don. Crat., p. 
250 ; Kenan, Lang. Se'mit. I. 464, note 2. 

t In like manner, the accusative-sign 8e, and SCo, ttoo, too, to, and dlux, $ij, do, are 
probably from the same demonstrative root. 
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I believe these words to have been originally the accidental 
accompaniments of vague endeavors to communicate thought by 
gesticulation. Mr. Tylor, in his " Early History of Mankind," 
has illustrated the extent to which gesture accompanies, and 
even usurps the place of, articulate speech among savage races. 
In savage America, where the multiplicity of dialects was go 
great as to prevent oral intercourse over an extensive tract of 
country, the Indian tribes could commimicate, by means of 
gesture, from Hudson's Bay to the Gulf of Mexico. Mr. Tylor 
cites several noteworthy instances of nascent languages among 
the Puris, Arapahos, and Tasmanians, where gesture is needed 
to supply the deficiencies of articulate sound, and where it is 
stated, though perhaps. on insufficient evidence, that communi- 
cation of ideas m the dark is nearly impossible. (Early Hist, 
p. 77.) So variously expressive are gestures, that they have 
been classified, like roots, as predicative and demonstrative ; 
so far from arbitrary is their use, that a deaf-mute and a sav- 
age can ordinarily understand each other without difficulty ; 
and it is not improbable that a language of manual signs may 
have preceded and ushered in the language of articulate words. 
(Cf. Marsh, I. 32; Whitney, 422, 431.) It is obvious that 
vocal utterances casually occurring simultaneously with acts of 
pointing, or other pantomime, would in time serve alone as sub- 
stitutes for the gestures with which they had become associated ; 
and we doubt if the origin of demonstrative roots — many of 
which are even now equivalent to gestures — can be in any 
other way accounted for. 

This principle may also be extended to the case of predicative 
roots, expressive of non-sonorous objects, or of sensations un- 
accompanied by definite emotional states. Grass might have 
been named from its rustling, boughs from their creaking, flame 
from its crackling ; but it is difficult to see what uniform prin- 
ciple could have guided men in the first choice of names for 
day and night, hot and cold, ground, fruit, etc. Nevertheless, 
a name once applied, however casually, would be almost sure 
to be repeated and to gain a certain degree of currency. One 
of my children, on first seeing an apple, pointed at it, with the 
exclamation, Puttaha ! a name which she afterwards persisted 
in applying to apples, and ultimately extended to lemons. 
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oranges, and pears, so that in time it would doubtless hare 
become a generic name for fruit. Now if the chance expres- 
sions of a child, in civilized society, may obtain temporary 
currency within a limited range, far more likely was this to 
have been the case with the casual ejaculations of the primitive 
language-maker. Thousands of words might arise, like this 
puttaba, for which it would be Impossible to assign any ade- 
quate reason. Accidental we call them, only because the cir- 
cumstances which determine the production of one sound rather 
than another lie beyond the reach of our present means of in- 
vestigation. Mr. Tylor has shown (Fortnightly Review, Vol. 
rV. p. 649) that the character of the emitted sound will, to a 
certain extent, depend upon the expression of the face at the 
moment of utterance, since tlie play of expression alters the con- 
tour of the vocal cavity. This opens a very deep vein of inquiry, 
but it is one which must be worked by the physiologist. We 
have here reached an ultimate stratum where neither Grimm's 
Law nor any other implement of philological research can help 
us ; and here we may be content for the present to let the in- 
quiry rest. 

John Fiske. 
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